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INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 


By ROY DUBISCH, STEVEN J. BRYANT, ad VERNON E. HOWES, all of Fresno 
State College. In this work the authors have combined the best features of the 
traditional and modern approaches to intermediate algebra. Thus, while retain- 
ing the content and method of presentation usually associated with a course in 
the subject, they also provide that coverage of fundamental principles which 
is advocated by recent theories of mathematical education. Emphasis is laid on 
the logic, rather than the technique, of equation-solving and on the algebraic, 
rather than the computational, aspects of logarithms. To better prepare the 
student for later courses, several topics drawn from more advanced mathematics 
(as well as advanced notational procedures) are introduced. The authors have 
provided many problems of all types which both drill the student in the text 
material and illustrate the uses of algebra in other fields of mathematics. 


1960. Approx. 304 pages. Prob. $4.50. 


ELEMENTARY ENGINEERING MECHANICS 


By EUGENE GEORGE KEY, East Los Angeles College. Requiring only a 
knowledge of algebra and trigonometry as a prerequisite, this book presents 
the elements of statistics and dynamics and shows their application to engineer- 
ing problems as: forces and reactions, vector representation, composition and 
revolution of forces, moments, center of gravity, moment of inertia, accelera- 
tion, velocity, power, and energy. By stressing fundamental concepts, the author 
is able to show the student how even the most complicated mechanics problems 
can be greatly simplified through correct analysis. Among the features which 
make this book unique among elementary metchanics texts are: a new ap- 
proach to non-coplanar, non-parallel force systems, the inclusion of material 
on harmonic vibration, a more complete explanation of static and kinetic fric- 
tion, a simplified analysis of truss problems, and an explanation of variable 
forces and acceleration which involves no calculus. Several hundred probleins 
are included which illustrate civil, structural, and mechanical applications. 


1960. Approx. 464 pages. Prob. $5.00. 


Send for examination copies. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


440 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Four Important New Books 


THE HUMANITIES: Applied Aesthetics, New Third Edition 
By LOUISE DUDLEY, Stephens College. Ready in April. 


This revision thoroughly reorganizes the text and amplifies its contents. As before, the 
aim of the book is to give the student an introduction to all the fine arts including the 
fundamental principles of judgment. In this Third Edition, the arts are treated as unified, 
and their different aspects are studies as they are usually brought to one’s attention in the 
consideration of any specific art work. 


A SURVEY OF BASIC MATHEMATICS: A Text and Workbook for College 
Students 


By FRED W. SPARKS, Texas Technological College. In Press. 


The book reviews arithmetic and numerical geometry; —_ through quadratic equa- 
tions, ratio, proportion, and variation; logarithms; graphical methods; and numerical 
trigonometry. As a text, it is not merely a “how to do it” book. The author has presented 
a complete, clear, concise, and logical discussion of all principles involved, including 
motivational material and some historical background. 


THE OPEN DOOR COLLEGE: A Case Study 


By BURTON R. CLARK, University of California, Berkeley. McGraw-Hill 
Carnegie Series in American Education. 216 Pages, $5.00 


This fourth volume to appear in the McGraw-Hill Carnegie Series in American Educa- 
tion constitutes an intensive case study of the development of a California junior college, 
San Jose Junior College, during its four years 1953-1957, showing why certain orienta- 
tions and practices emerged and what their consequences were. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE: Progress and Prospect 


By LELAND L. MEDSKER, University of California, Berkeley. McGraw-Hill 
Carnegie Series in American Education. In Press. 


A comprehensive and up-to-date text and reference book on the Junior College. It is the 
result of an extensive four-year research study sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation. 
Studies were made of the types of students who enter junior colleges, the extent to which 
the students entering tend to remain for graduation and transfer to four-year colleges, 
the educational program, the nature and organization of student personnel services, 
the faculty attitude toward the two-year college, and the manner in which the institution 
is developing in the various states. 


Send for Copies on Approval 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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Are your benefit plans keeping pace? 


Staff benefit plans help bring to college employment a degree of security not found 
in other professions. But these plans must keep pace with the times if your 
institution is to compete successfully for competent men and women in the 
challenging years ahead. 

In the interest of higher education, TIAA has pioneered many new concepts in 
staff benefits during the past 40 years. The CREF VARIABLE ANNUITY, the OPTIMUM 
MAJOR MEDICAL plan, the LONG-TERM TOTAL DISABILITY program are notable ex- 
amples of innovations serving to reinforce academic salaries in the drive to keep 
college employment in the forefront of American opportunity. 

TIAA Advisory Officers welcome the opportunity to keep you informed of the 
latest trends and developments in benefit plans and to work with you in keeping 
your institution’s program up to date. 

You can get TIAA’s latest publications on staff benefit planning by returning this 
coupon. 


TIAA-CREF Please send benefit planning publications. 
730 Third Avenue 
New York 17,N.y. Nome: 


Institution: 


Address: 


State: 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES FUND 
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Books from HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 


WRITING WITH A PURPOSE, 2nd edition 
James M. McCrimmon $4.50 


READER AND WRITER, 2nd edition—Harrison Hayford 
and Howard P. Vincent $4.50 


Speech 
BASIC PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH, 3rd edition 
Lew Sarett, William Trufant Foster and Alma Johnson Sarett ........ $5.50 


History 
THE FEDERAL UNION: A HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES TO 1877, 
3rd edition—John D. Hicks $7.00 


THE AMERICAN NATION: 1865 TO THE PRESENT 
3rd edition—John D. Hicks $7.00 


A SHORT HISTORY OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
2nd edition—John D. Hicks and George E. Mowry $7.75 
Instructor's Manuals and Student’s Manuals are available. 


Econemic History 
AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
Gilbert C. Fite and Jim E. Reese $6.95 
Instructor’s Manual and Student's Manual are available. 


Government 
GOVERNMENT IN MODERN SOCIETY WITH 
EMPHASIS ON AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 
R. Wallace Brewster $6.95 


Psychology 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Thomas A. Ringness, Herbert J. Kiausmeier 
and Arthur J. Singer, Jr. 


Instructor's Manual and Student’s Workbook are available. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY -_ Boston 


New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alte 
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Jesse Parker Bogue 


C. C. COLVERT 


JESSE PARKER BOGUE, the son of Parker 
and Mary Elizabeth Bogue, was born 
August 16, 1889, at Athens, Alabama, He 
died in Ann Arbor, Michigan, February 
5, 1960. He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Adah C. Newhouse Parker, two daughters, 
Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Hoover and Mrs. 
Barbara Joy Marquiss and one son, Jesse 
Parker, Jr. He was a genuine and devoted 
Christian and a member of the Methodist 
Church. His untimely death was a great 
loss to the junior college world and all 
mourn his homegoing. 

Jesse, as he is affectionately known to 
all of his friends, received his B.A. degree 
in 1914 and his D.D. degree in 1936 from 
DePauw University. A Doctor of Peda- 
gogy degree was conferred upon him in 
1957 by Bradley University. 

His distinguished professional career 
began as a teacher in Illinois Wesleyan 
University in 1915-16. He was ordained 
a minister in the Methodist Church in 
1916 and served as a pastor until 1929. 
His pastorate included churches in 
Linden, Bringhurst, and Indianapolis, 
Indiana. He also served two years as Area 
Secretary in the Methodist Church in 
Indiana. He was pastor in Knoxville, 
Tennessee, and Buffalo, New York. Dur- 
ing this period he answered the call of his 
country and served as chaplain in 1918-19 
in the 49th Artillery in the United States 


Army with the American Expeditionary 
Forces. 

In 1929 he accepted the position as 
headmaster of the Troy (N.Y.) Confer- 
ence Academy and in 1931 was elected 
president of Green Mountain Junior Col- 
lege, a Methodist college in Poultney, 
Vermont. As president he gave outstand- 
ing leadership to this college and his 
church. The enrollment increased over 
four-fold during his tenure as president. 
He also became a leader in the New Eng- 
land Junior Council, served on its various 
committees and was its president for two 
terms, 1938—40. 

Dr. Bogue was a man who was not only 
interested in his church, which he served 
so well, but also was vitally concerned with 
the affairs of his town and state. He served 
as member from his community of the 
Vermont State Legislature in 1945-47. 

Very soon after becoming a junior col- 
lege president, Dr. Bogue affiliated himself 
with the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. He was very faithful to the 
Association and up until his illness two 
years ago he had attended more annual 
meetings than any other person. He served 
on almost all of the committees of the 
Association—many times as the chairman 
—and was elected to the Board in 1939 
and served in this capacity until he was 
elected vice-president in 1942-43 and 
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president in 1943-44. Dr. Bogue per- 
formed admirably as president during 
these war years and did much to advance 
the cause of the junior colleges during 
this time. He cooperated with the War 
Department in securing the services of 
most of the junior colleges for the inten- 
sive training of young people and the 
adults in the community for special jobs in 
the war effort. This training not only in- 
cluded pre-professional work but also 
training in the technical and vocational 
fields. 

In 1946 the American Association of 
Junior Colleges called him to a larger field 
of service, that of Executive Secretary. He 
served the Association in this capacity 
until his retirement in 1958. During this 
twelve-year period Dr. Bogue through his 
untiring efforts advanced the cause of both 
public and private junior colleges through- 
out the United States. He traveled thous- 
ands of miles each year to speak before 
association conventions, state legislatures, 
and to work with committees and citizens’ 
groups concerning junior colleges. This 
ceaseless activity on his part did much to 
create a favorable nationwide climate for 
the junior college movement. 
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As a further service to the junior col- 
lege, Dr. Bogue taught in the summer 
sessions of various colleges and universi- 
ties, such as Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, George Peabody College, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, University of North 
Carolina, Harvard University and the 
University of Michigan. 

After his retirement as Executive Secre- 
tary of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, Dr. Bogue taught courses 
on the junior college in the regular ses- 
sions of The University of Michigan. 

Not only through his work as Executive 
Secretary of the Association, his talks over 
the country, and his college and university 
teaching did Dr. Bogue promote the cause 
of the junior college administrators and 
instructors, but he also contributed greatly 
through his writings. He wrote many 
articles and pamphlets for professional 
magazines and organizations. He was the 
author of the book, The Community Col- 
lege, and was editor of The American 
Junior Colleges in 1948, 1952, and 1956. 

We all mourn the homegoing of Jesse 
but he leaves a personal and a professional 
influence which will be everlasting. 
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The Junior College Student Newspaper— 
Educational Black Sheep or Blessing? 


JOHNS H. HARRINGTON 


Does the student newspaper do a vital 
job as part of the educational program of 
the junior college? Or does it simply pro- 
mote dances, athletics, and social clubs? 
As a result, is this publication a powerful 
partner in furthering long-range objec- 
tives of the junior college, or is it merely a 
tolerated or ignored inhabitant of the 
campus? 

“One of the student activities with high 
prestige and educational potential on all 
American campuses is student journa- 
lism,” wrote Howard E. Wilson, in de- 
scribing the student newspaper as “a vital 
part of college life.””* 

Another statement in the affirmative 
was Thomas A. Blakeley’s description of 
the college newspaper as “the most valu- 
able” of college publications for publicity 
purposes.” Yet there are also statements 


about the junior college paper which at 


least reflect the necessity of overhauling. 
For example, Ruth Strang observed that 
“although it is generally agreed the news- 
paper should concern itself with real edu- 


JOHNS H. HARRINGTON is Editor, School 
Publications, Division of Instructional Services, 
Los Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. He is part-time instructor in journalism 
at Los Angeles State College and formerly 
dean of educational services and advisor of 
the Los Angeles Collegian, Los Angeles City 
College. 


cational problems, few college publica- 
tions achieve this standard.”* Another 
critical view was expressed by Charles M. 
Rodecker, who described journalism as 
one of the most undeveloped areas of in- 
struction in American junior colleges.* 

To seek some objective evidence—at 
least insofar as the value of the junior col- 
lege student newspaper is concerned—this 
writer examined a sample of junior col- 
lege papers as part of a recent doctoral 
study at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, The analysis was twofold: 


1. To determine whether or not the papers 
contained examples of stories related to 38 cri- 
teria ranked highest by a group of jurors as 
most important for the publication’s con- 
tributions to educational objectives; and 

2. To tabulate the number of articles in the 
sample related to the junior college objectives 
themselves. These were considered as (a) 
Preparation for Advanced Study, (b) Voca- 


1 Howard E. Wilson, American College Life 
as Education in World Outlook (Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1956), 
p. 127. 

2 Thomas A. Blakeley, “An Adequate Public 
Relations Program for a Public Junior Col- 
lege,” Junior College Journal, XXIV (April, 
1954), 484-85. 

3 Ruth Strang, Group Activities in College 
and Secondary Schools (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1946), p. 180. 

Charles M. Rodecker, “Wanted: Better 
Junior College Journalism Practices,” Junior 
College Journal, XXIV (January, 1954), 298. 
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tional Education, (c) General Education, (d) 
Community Service, and (e) Guidance. 

The Sample. Articles for both purposes 
were selected from 23 junior college news- 
papers in the following categories: (1) 
those which received All-American or 
Second-Class rating from the Associated 
Collegiate Press during the fall, 1956, 
competition; and (2) those which re- 
ceived Medalist or Second-Place rating 
from the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation during the spring, 1957, compe- 
tition. The All-American and Medalist 
awards represent the highest conferred by 
A.C.P. and C.S.P.A., respectively. Those 
in the Second-Class and Second-Place 
categories are equivalent to third-place 
winners. Among A.C.P. publications in 
the All-American and Second-Place cate- 
gories, only weekly and bi-weekly papers 
were chosen. Among C.S.P.A. winners, 
this distinction could not be made because 
papers were not separated according to 
frequency of publication. 

The sample of student newspapers was 
selected for two principal reasons. First, 
it was believed that a paper must success- 
fully maintain journalistic standards be- 
fore it can provide articles which con- 
tribute effectively to objectives of the 
junior college; and second, it was believed 
of interest to determine whether or not 
there were any noticeable difference in 
number of contributions to educational 
objectives in publications named All- 
American and Medalist as contrasted 
- with those papers which received Second- 
Class or Second-Place ratings. 

A total of 133 issues of the 138 sched- 
uled to be in the sample were analyzed. 
The five issues not used were missing be- 
cause (1) one adviser failed to supply an 
issue of his paper; (2) a junior college 
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became part of a four-year university mid- 
way in the study, which meant that its 
three issues from the second semester were 
not eligible for consideration; and (3) an 
issue of one paper was disqualified be- 
cause it was an “April Fool Edition.” 
Student Articles Illustrating Criteria. 
Finding items in the junior college papers 
related to the 38 educational criteria 
judged most important by the group of 
jurors proved to be relatively simple. 
Among the first three papers in the sam- 
ple, for instance, there were articles to 
illustrate 24 of the 38 criteria. Among the 
first five newspapers, there were illustra- 
tions for all but three of the criteria. 
There was only one criterion for which 
no illustration was found in the sample. 
It must be noted that some of the articles 
used as examples could illustrate contri- 
butions to more than one educational ob- 
jective. However, in each case of this type, 
the article was identified with the objec- 
tive to which it gave greatest emphasis. 
Student Articles Contributing to Edu- 
cational Objectives. When the 4,124 ar- 
ticles in the sample of 133 issues were tab- 
ulated to ascertain the number related to 
junior college educational objectives, it 
was found that items related to these pur- 
poses were numerous. (Refer to Tables I 
and II.) Approximately 37 per cent con- 
cerned General Education; 24 per cent 
were related to Guidance. Fourteen per 
cent of the articles were related to the 
combined objectives of Community Serv- 
ice, Preparation for Advanced Study, and 
Vocational Education, in that order, al- 
though 25 per cent of the items were not 
related to any of the foregoing objectives. 
The number of articles contributing to 
each educational objective was approxi- 
mately the same in papers awarded Med- 
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STUDENT NEWSPAPER—BLACK SHEEP OR BLESSING? 


alist or All-American ratings and in those 
awarded Second-Class or Second-Place 
ratings, with the following exceptions: 


a. Medalist and All-American papers at 
the .05 level of confidence contained a sig- 
nificantly greater number of articles related 
to Guidance. 

b. Second-Class and Second-Place papers 
at the .01 level of confidence contained a sig- 
nificantly greater number of articles related to 
Community Service. 


However, the papers in the first classi- 
fication contained generally a higher qual- 
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ity of writing, averaged more articles per 
issue, and were published more frequently. 

Although it was sometimes difficult to 
determine to which objective an article 
was primarily related, the item was identi- 
fied as carefully as possible with the objec- 
tive receiving the greatest emphasis in the 
story. Articles classified as not applicable 
to any of the major educational objectives 
of the junior college—despite the fact 
that they may have been applicable to 
objectives of the co-curricular program of 
the institution and of reader interest—in- 


TaBLe I 


Number of Articles in Sample of Student Newspapers Related to Educational 
Objectives of Junior College 
(77 issues from 13 papers) 


All-American and Medalist Publications 


Preparation No. of Articles Total 
for Voc. Genl. Community Not No. of 
Paper Adv.Study Educ. Educ. Service Guidance Applicable Articles 
1 10 11 140 17 64 40 282 
2 4 11 79 9 55 58 216 
3 9 5 43 13 62 77 209 
4 8 3 65 3 59 50 188 
5 1 5 40 6 32 47 131* 
6 11 5 76 5 48 46 191 
7 4 5 83 8 63 ‘54 217 
8 12 4 99 9 73 60 257 
9 7 7 63 26 44 64 211 
10 2 2 41 12 a7: ‘37 121 
11 oan 4 57 10 29 39 144 
12 6 + 123 7 72 27 239 
13 6 9 64 11 59 46 195 
Total No. 
of Articles 85 75 973 136 687 645 2601 
Per Cent of 
Grand Total 3.3 2.9 37.6 5.2 26.1 24.9 100 
Mean No. of 
Articles 
Per Issue 1.10 94 12.64 1.77 8.77 8.37 33.62 


* One issue disqualified because “April Fool Edition.” Not included in totals. 
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Taste II 
Number of Articles in Sample of Student Newspapers Related to 
Educational Objectives of Junior College 
(56 issues from 10 papers) 
Second-Class and Second-Place Publications 
Preparation No. of Articles Total 
for Voc. Genl. | Community Not No. of 
Paper Adv. Study Educ. Educ. Service Guidance Applicable Articles 
1 2 4 66 2 31 43 148 
2 3 6 135 14 32 26 216 
3 11 q 54 8 26 52 160 
4 4 0 44 9 27 18 102 
5 14 6 59 19 50 61 209* 
6 3 1 67 8 38 12 129 
7 4 0 46 12 43 55 160 
8 5 0 42 2 24 43 116 
9 7 15 35 30 47 70 204 
10 0 2 18 11 23 25 79t 
Total No. 
of Articles 53 43 566 115 341 405 1523 
Per Cent of 
Grand Total 3.5 2.8 37.2 | 22.4 26.6 100. 
Mean No. of 
Articles 
Per Issue .94 79 10.11 2.05 6.09 7.23 27.77 


* One issue missing. Not included in totals. 


+ Three issues for Fall, 1957, Semester not included in totals; Junior College became part of 


University as of Sept., 1957. 


cluded those reporting dances, social ac- 
tivities, gossip, society news, intercollegi- 
ate sports, and queen and beauty contests. 
Omitted from the tabulations altogether 
were cartoons, half-tones, and other types 
of illustrations, Most of these were related 
to articles which were tabulated, however. 

One of the limitations of the informal 
tabulation was that differences in the total 
number of articles identified with junior 
college objectives were at least partly the 
result of differences in types of institu- 
tions. For example, a newspaper pub- 
lished at a junior college for women had 


more intra-mural news and less intercol- 
legiate news than did a public coeduca- 
tional institution. Yet articles on intra- 
mural activities could be classified as 
contributing to General Education, while 
those on intercollegiate sports were classi- 
fied as non-applicable to any junior col- 
lege objective used in the study. 

Conclusions. Based on the over-all tab- 
ulations, the following conclusions seem 
to be justified with regard to the sample 
of award-winning papers: 

1. Student newspapers do contribute suc- 
cessfully to educational objectives of the jun- 
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STUDENT NEWSPAPER—BLACK SHEEP OR BLESSING? 


ior college. However, because of differences in 
types of junior colleges, not all evaluative 
criteria can be applied equally to the news- 
paper at each institution. 

2. Papers contribute primarily to the Gen- 
eral Education and Guidance objectives. Al- 
though only limited coverage is provided for 
the Community Service objective, the cover- 
age is probably adequate. 

3. Least adequate support is furnished by 
the student newspaper for the junior college 
objectives of Preparation for Advanced Study 
and Vocational Education. 

4. In general, Medalist and All-American 
papers serve their colleges more effectively 
through a higher quality of contents, more 
articles per issue, and more frequent appear- 
ance than do papers awarded Second-Class or 
Second Place ratings from press associations. 


Study of the content of the papers in 
the sample during the process of tabula- 
tion also indicated the following: 


1. A number of publications could improve 
through more balanced coverage of campus 
events. Seldom were developments and activi- 
ties which concerned the instructional pro- 
gram adequately reported. In several in- 
stances, papers printed almost no club news. 
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Others printed too much social news and 
“gossip.” 

2. Articles in the junior college papers were 
frequently too long in relation to their news 
value, a fact which also helped limit the pro- 
vision of well-rounded news and feature 
coverage. 

Recommendations. It seems obvious to 
suggest that student newspaper advisers 
and staffs should continue to seek im- 
provement of their publications. It is also 
clear that: 

1. The student newspaper at the junior col- 
lege should continue to serve effectively the 
educational objectives of General Education 
and Guidance. 

2. Through greater cooperation of the 
faculty and resourcefulness of the student 
staff, more coverage should be provided by 
the paper for the junior college objectives of 
Preparation for Advanced Study and Voca- 
tional Education. 


At least with reference to the study re- 
ported here, it can be stated that junior 
college newspapers are emphatically 
blessings rather than “black sheep” to the 
educational program. 
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Library Trends in Florida’s Junior Colleges 


C. L. TRINKNER 


For the first time in the history of li- 
braries in the state of Florida, academic 
community libraries are being introduced 
and developed throughout the rural, 
metropolitan, and industrial areas of the 
state, The community college movement 
in Florida is the greatest educational ad- 
vance since the enactment of the Mini- 
mum Foundation Program of 1947. 

Florida’s 17 community junior colleges 
began the 1959 academic year with an 
enrollment of 14,398 students, an increase 
of 1,806 over the previous year. A new 
junior college was opened this year, and 
four new community colleges have been 
authorized by the Florida State Legisla- 
ture to open for the 1960 college year. 

The library service program not only 
is keeping pace with the rapid growth of 
the community college system, but is also 
gearing its collections to the institution’s 
curriculum offerings, adult education pro- 
grams, and community needs. There are 
over 60,000 cataloged volumes in active 
use in the total junior college program. 
The overall library holdings have more 
than tripled over the past five-year period 
from 1955 to 1960. Substantial appropri- 
ations for book budgets permit the ad- 
dition of several hundred volumes per 
year in most libraries; however, the indi- 


Cc. Lb. TRINKNER is Head Librarian and 
Chairman of Library Services Division of Pen- 
sacola Junior College, Pensacola, Florida. 
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vidual collection will seem relatively 
small as the average across the state falls 
below the 4,000 minimum. 

Some of the junior colleges, such as 
Central Florida Junior College which is 
40 miles south of the University of 
Florida, are located within a short dist- 
ance of large resource centers. In contrast, 
Pensacola Junior College, serving com- 
munities of over 150,000 citizens, is 200 
miles away from the nearest Florida Uni- 
versity library center. A collection of 25,- 
000 to 35,000 volumes would be justifiable 
for the Pensacola College based on the 
distance factor. Florida’s senior institu- 
tion’s libraries have supplied printed ma- 
terials on an interlibrary loan basis; how- 
ever, this does not solve the problem of 
having resources on hand for the student 
at the far end of the state. Another prob- 
lem for the junior college parallel pro- 
gram is the matching of materials avail- 
able to the student on the freshman-soph- 
omore level at the senior universities. 

The Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools requires a mini- 
mum of 4,000 books and 50 periodicals for 
accreditation of the junior college. There 
may be some effort to reach the 4,000 
mark with quantity in mind rather than a 
concern for quality. The author believes 
a minimum of 20,000 well-chosen vol- 
umes should be available to the student 
body as soon as possible after the institu- 
tion is open for its academic business. 
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LIBRARY TRENDS IN FLORIDA’S JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Greater initia] outlay for funds must be 
allocated to the library budget in the first 
five years of the college’s existence. The 
problem of affording the youngster with 
a ready accessibility of books is a matter 
of national as well as local concern. It 
might be well to point out that in the past 
decade the individual book cost has in- 
creased over 30 per cent, which has to be 
considered in planning book budgets. 

Fundamental books for Florida’s Com- 
munity College Libraries are selected 
with the aid of various guides: Books for 
Junior Colleges: A.L.A., 1954; Classified 
List of Reference Books and Periodicals 
for College Libraries: Southern Associ- 
ation for Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
1955; Guide to Reference Books: Win- 
chell, 1951; A List of Books for Junior 
College Libraries: Mohrhardt, 1937; and 
Standard Catalog for Public Libraries: 
H. W. Wilson, 1949. Although the Mohr- 
hardt bibliography is old, it serves as an 
influence in the strengthening of certain 
subject areas. While it is true that the 
number of volumes may not be an indica- 
tion of the library’s effectiveness, the 
growth pattern of the various collections 
points out that the libraries are attempt- 
ing to meet the needs of their respective 
communities. 

An outstanding trend in the Florida 
program is the conferences held by the 
junior college librarians at designated 
campuses around the state. Mutual prob- 
lems within the framework of the com- 
munity college library are discussed at 
length at these semi-annual meetings. 
Representative topics of discussion are: 
standardization of bindery procedures; 
open shelf policy; inventory frequency; 
budget patterns; circulation routines; 
processing problems; use of printed cards; 
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cataloging in source by Library of Con- 
gress; student assistant training; sub-pro- 
fessional personnel; acquisitions proced- 
ures; public relations; building plans; 
indexing and bibliographical services; gift 
and exchange policy; and administrative 
services. There are also intervisitation days 
scheduled for the new librarians for the 
purpose of acquainting them with Florida 
resources and the organizational patterns 
underway in the established community 
libraries. 

Library progress has led to improved 
and professionally stronger library staffs 
holding faculty status. Only professional 
personnel are being added to the library 
staffs, and patterns of personnel selection 
indicate that college presidents are em- 
ploying young professional librarians 
with senior college and university experi- 
ence. Librarians are required to have the 
master’s degree in library science from 
an accredited library school. The com- 
munity college librarian must be an active, 
aggressive, dynamic and resourceful per- 
son with ability to undertake all duties of 
the specialized librarians of larger insti- 
tutions. 

Florida community librarians are in 
agreement that the open shelf policy is 
the only type of book service the small 
college program can have since the typical 
staff is composed of two professional peo- 
ple and one secretarial assistant. The open 
shelves offer the student access to the col- 
lection, whereas the closed shelf method 
enables better order of materials on the 
shelves. A system of supervised control of 
the open shelves helps solve the problem 
of losing books. 

Within the past four years several new 
library buildings of modern design have 
been added to the campuses of Florida 
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colleges. Some additions and renovations 
to existing plants have added needed 
space for readers and storage. In contrast 
with the past concept of locating library 
quarters in some part of the administra- 
tion building or part of a classroom 
building, the library has reached the 
phase of having an individual well- 
planned building designed as a campus 
center. With this transition in library 
quarters, the library personnel have had 
to move their collections from temporary 
and makeshift arrangements to a per- 
manent site. 

There is a trend toward improving the 
use of microfilmed newspapers and peri- 
odicals which in turn demands microfilm 
reading machines and storage cabinets. 
The importance of supplementing the 
main book collection with periodical 
holdings and indexes cannot be over- 
emphasized. The crucial need for back 
issues and completed volumes of periodi- 
cals has posed a key problem for the 
fledgling crop of junior college libraries. 
One solution to this critical need is a gift 
and exchange service with Florida, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi, and Louisi- 
ana universities. 

The library standards for an effective 
library service situation have come a long 
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way, and the alert librarian projects the 
standards to advantage in promotion of 
his own library. The community colleges 
are not part of the higher educational 
system of Florida; rather, the local 
County Board of Education in conjunc- 
tion with a college advisory committee is 
responsible for the direction of the col- 
lege development. On the state level, the 
State Department of Education and a 
state Advisory Council on Education di- 
rect and advise the entire program of 21 
state-supported public colleges either es- 
tablished or in the planning stages. 

A sound program of library instruction 
is the goal of library personnel. There is 
definite agreement among the librarians 
that the student must know what a library 
is and how to use it effectively. A signifi- 
cant step has been taken by the Pensacola 
institution in respect to instructing the 
student in library research. A course on 
the use of the library is now offered for 
credit at this college by library personnel. 

Academic community libraries are in- 
deed blazing a pathway of resources 
across the length and breadth of the state 
of Florida. This phenomenal creation of 
library centers places tremendous re- 
sources within every citizen-reader’s 
reach. 
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The Community College Reading Program 


SANFORD RADNER 


THE TWO-YEAR community college is one 
of the fastest growing segments of Ameri- 
can education and one in which reading 
problems tend to be particularly acute 
because the college attempts to provide 
higher education to the terminal student 
whose verbal ability may be markedly 
below that of the traditional four-year 
college student. The terminal student (as 
distinguished from other community col- 
lege students who eventually transfer to 
a four-year institution) may be a major 
in electrical or mechanical technology or 
may be studying to enter some other semi- 
professional field requiring two years of 
post-secondary school education. He may 
have unusually high mechanical aptitude; 
occasionally students in these programs 
have great verbal facility as well. But 
many more have serious reading problems. 
Organizing an effective remedial and de- 
velopmental reading program is therefore 
a major concern. 

During 1958-59, Staten Island Com- 
munity College experimented with a read- 
ing program developed from materials 
furnished by the Perceptual Development 
Laboratories of St. Louis, Missouri. The 
cost of the program was relatively inex- 
pensive: Little more than $1,000 was spent 
for all equipment and materials. And here 


SANFORD RADNER is Assistant Professor, 
Social and Humanistic Studies, Staten Island 
Community College, New York. 


may be a solution to the problem of other 
small colleges or schools (enrollment less 
than 1,000) which need an integrated 
reading program but cannot afford to 
spend large sums of money for the type 
of reading institute in a large state uni- 
versity. 

During the 1958-59 fall semester a sec- 
tion of 15 electrical technology freshmen 
was selected for the intensive reading pro- 
gram. The class was composed of students 
whose reading ability, as measured by the 
college entrance test, was typical of stu- 
dents in the terminal program of Staten 
Island Community College. It met for two 
and a half hours each week throughout a 
15-week semester. One-half hour was 
spent on tachistoscopic training (flashing 
of digits, geometric figures and phrases of 
increasing complexity at split second in- 
tervals to increase visual span) ; one-half 
hour on the paced reading of filmed ar- 
ticles (to decrease fixations and eliminate 
regressions in connected reading) ; one- 
half hour on the free reading of printed 
articles; one-half hour on lectures and dis- 
cussions dealing with the various reading 
techniques (skimming, scanning, critical 
reading, etc.) ; one-half hour on vocabu- 
lary development. In addition, each stu- 
dent wrote four themes (about 500 words 
in length) on his reading interests, habits, 
and problems. Throughout the course, 
students were continually encouraged to 
apply their new knowledge to reading in 
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other college courses and to leisure read- 
ing. 

Several methods of evaluation were 
used. Two pre-test (two articles, each 
about 2,000 words, comprised each test) 
were administered at the beginning and 
two post-tests at the conclusion of the pro- 
gram. The results obtained were in terms 
of reading achievement—a measure which 
combines rate with comprehension. The 
average for the 15 students taking the 
course showed an improvement from an 
achievement of 150 words per minute on 
the pre-tests to 250 on the post-tests. In 
addition, each student kept a cumulative 
record of his progress throughout the se- 
mester. Each session’s reading assignment 
was tested and the reading achievement 
for it was calculated. Thirty reading 
achievements were compiled during the 
semester. Here again, progress was ob- 
served: The average achievement for the 
first five assignments was 164 words per 
minute; for the last five, 287. 

Finally, the student gave a personal 
indication concerning the value of the 
course by filling out a questionnaire at the 
conclusion of the program. All of them 
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considered the course valuable, and most 
were enthusiastic. 

The writer feels that varying needs may 
dictate the use of the elements in this read- 
ing program in different ways. A special 
one-semester remedial reading course 
might be set up for students with extreme 
reading retardation. At Staten Island 
Community College such a course will be 
in the form of a non-credit evening session 
which may be taken concurrently with the 
required freshman English course by ma- 
triculated students. 

The various elements of this program— 
tachistoscopic training, paced reading of 
filmed articles, etc.—may also be incor- 
porated in a less concentrated form 
and over a longer period of time into the 
freshman English or communication skills 
course. At Staten Island, the plan is to de- 
vote approximately one-sixth of the two- 
semester communication skills course for 
terminal students to reading development. 
Regardless, however, of the form in which 
the program described above is adminis- 
tered, it provides the possibility of a well- 
rounded approach to reading problems 
that is still within the means of a small 
institution. 
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Recent Legislative Proposals Affecting 
| Junior Colleges 


S. V. MARTORANA 


STATE LEGISLATION affecting junior col- 
leges and which was enacted since the 
1958 report on such legislation was re- 
viewed in the February issue of the Junior 
College Journal.’ This review is a com- 
panion article to that commentary and 
will discuss the items of legislation which 
were introduced during the same period 
by the various states but which failed to 
become law. 

The February article reported 40 states 
and Guam as having considered legisla- 
tive proposals bearing on junior colleges. 
Thirty-six of these states enacted such 
legislation, while four introduced but did 
not pass such bills. Of these 36 states, 
there were 22 which had introduced other 
bills that failed to be enacted. These 22 
and the four states previously mentioned 
make up the 26 states whose proposed 
legislation is herein studied. 

It is believed that the assembling of 
these proposed but unenacted bills is 
worthwhile in that it furnishes a key to 
the undercurrent of thought throughout 
the country regarding the junior college. 
In the past it has been observed that often 
a reiterated unsuccessful proposal has 
eventually become a successful one. Fur- 
thermore, such legislation can be analyzed 
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for its weaknesses and thus can serve to 
assist interested persons everywhere in for- 
mulating future junior college bills for 
consideration. Complete information re- 
garding any particular item may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary of State or the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
the state concerned. 


BILLS NOT ENACTED 


Individual legislation is presented by 
alphabetical order of the states shown. An 
attempt has been made to group bills 
within each state as to area of concern. 

Arizona proposed to authorize boards 
of education of high school districts to 
establish permissive postgraduate 13th 
and 14th grades in addition to the course 
of study leading to the customary high 
school diploma but would have excluded 
pupils attending the 13th and 14th grades 
from the apportionment of state aid funds. 
It also considered abolishing the Junior 
College Survey Committee created in 
1958. 

Arkansas failed to pass two bills which 
would have affected junior colleges: one 
would have created an Arkansas Commit- 
tee to study the status and future of state- 
supported higher education; the other 


1S. V. Martorana, “Recent State Legislation 
Affecting Junior Colleges,” Junior College 
Journal, XXX, pp. 310-324. 
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suggested a constitutional amendment 
whereby state university and college 
boards would have been abolished and a 
Board of Control of Higher Education 
would have been created. 

California defeated 20 legislative pro- 
posals. It did not approve a resolution to 
request the liaison committee of the State 
Board of Education to give special atten- 
tion to the needs of Kern County in its 
study of higher education facilities (a state 
study which was authorized in the same 
session ). Another proposal would have re- 
quired tax-supported institutions beyond 
high school level to give examinations in 
each subject credited toward an under- 
graduate degree and to allow such exami- 
nations to be taken for course credit by 
students who have completed the same 
or similar subject matter elsewhere. 

The establishment and administration 
of state colleges was the subject of much 
legislation rejected in California; some of 
it may have implications for the junior 
colleges. Twelve acts proposing state col- 
leges (two of them to form branches of 
state colleges) were considered. Another 
act would have expanded the sites of a 
state college. The latter act and five of the 
12 acts mentioned each included an ap- 
propriation among the provisions. 

Two bills jointly considered would have 
created a State College Board of nine 
members, transferring to it the present 
powers and duties of the State Board of 
Education, the Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, and the Director of Education with 
respect to the state colleges. A related bill 
would have provided for a constitutional 
amendment for the appointment of a 
State College Board. Two additional bills 
concerned administration: one would 
have established an academic council in 
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all state colleges for formulation of fac- 
ulty programs relating to all matters con- 
nected with the administration of the col- 
leges; the other would have required the 
State Board of Education to consider mat- 
ters persented by delegates selected by the 
faculties of the state colleges and would 
have provided for the selection of such 
delegates. A proposal clearly related to 
the junior colleges would have allowed a 
state college to establish a teacher training 
center in the vicinity of any junior college. 

Colorado considered six laws concern- 
ing junior colleges. Defining of the junior 
college district was the subject of two: a 
bill to amend the law relating to the 
establishment of junior colleges so as to 
provide that a junior college district hav- 
ing a population of 90,000 or more may 
provide four years of training in the arts, 
sciences, and humanities beyond the 12th 
grade, and further shall continue to exist 
as a junior college district within the pub- 
lic school system and receive all benefits; 
and a bill to provide for the election of 
all members of junior college committees 
at the regular election held on the first 
Monday in May, and further to provide 
that when a junior college district coin- 
cides with a county it shall be divided into 
subdistricts and the committee shall con- 
sist of at least one resident of each sub- 
district. 

Three bills related to state aid. One 
would have amended the law relating to 
the tax levy in junior college districts so 
as to allow the issuance of tax anticipa- 
tion warrants on the basis of 80 per cent 
of the mill levy for the purpose of paying 
all or part of planned future programs 
for a period not to exceed 10 years, An- 
other would have amended the law relat- 
ing to grants from the state public school 
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fund made to junior college districts so 
that $1,200 instead of $1,050 would be 
paid for each seven students carrying 30 
semester hours of credit. The third bill 
would have established a junior college 
improvements fund to provide state aid 
matching the amounts raised by junior 
college districts for capital improvements. 

The sixth bill concerned the area of 
adult education and would have provided 
for programs of adult education at un- 
specified grade levels under the super- 
vision of the State Board of Education, 
open to all adults who are residents of 
school districts and operated under the 
auspices of local school district boards. 
Further, it would have allowed the use of 
any federal funds available for adult edu- 
cation. 

Florida introduced ten items of legisla- 
tion which failed to pass. Two called for 
education surveys: one would have 
created an educational research commis- 
sion to study public and private schools of 
all levels and their curriculums and fi- 
nancing, including an appropriation of 
$150,000 for its use; the other would have 
created an interim committee on educa- 
tion to study the financing and programs 
of public education maintained by schools 
and institutions of higher learning and 
state and county agencies. 

Two items would have reorganized the 
supervision of state institutions: a joint 
resolution to revise Article XII of the 
state constitution by placing supervision 
of state institutions of higher learning 
under the State Board of Education (a 
provision would have included post-high 
school institutions under county school 
boards among the recipients of motor ve- 
hicle and other tax funds) ; and a bill to 
place the coordination and control of the 
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State University system in the State Board 
of Control and to provide for a chancellor 
and a university council. 

One bill proposed to expand Pensacola 
Junior College to a four-year institution 
called Pensacola College. Another bill 
would have appropriated a total of 
$831,443 as the minimum foundation 
program amount for the operation of 
junior colleges in Brevard, Broward, 
Dade, and St. Lucie Counties, and $2,- 
432,000 for capital outlay purposes for 
the planning and construction of new 
buildings and for equipment; a further 
appropriation of $20,000 would have been 
made to each of the four counties for ex- 
penses incurred in organizing the junior 
colleges. (Although this bill was rejected, 
the General Appropriations Act of 1959 
included $400,000 for starting these four 
colleges during 1960-61.)* Another pro- 
posal would have amended the law relat- 
ing to capital outlay appropriations for 
public junior colleges and would have ap- 
propriated a total of $24,717,700 to be 
allocated in specific amounts to county 
boards of education for building construc- 
tion and equipment at public junior col- 
leges existing and proposed. 

Three bills pertained to educational 
personnel, including that of junior col- 
leges. One would have required finger- 
prints and FBI reports on applicants for 
employment by county school systems, 
junior colleges, state-supported institu- 
tions of higher learning, the State Board 
of Education, and the Board of Control, 
A second bill would have provided for the 
dismissal of members of the administrative 
or instructional staff of schools and county 
boards, including institutions of higher 


2 Ibid., p. 313. 
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learning, who advocate anything which 
would violate the state constitution. A 
third bill, in a similar vein, would have 
prohibited the use of printed materials 
advocating communist, socialist, or other 
ideologies than those of the American sys- 
tem of constitutional government in the 
public schools or institutions of higher 
learning. 

Hawaii proposed to direct the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii to make a study of the need 
for a two-year branch in the County of 
Kauai to accommodate not less than 100 
students. 

Illinois considered abolishing its Com- 
mission of Higher Education and, in an- 
other bill, the removal of the mandatory 
provision for daily participation in courses 
of physical education and health instruc- 
tion by pupils in the public schools, state 
colleges, and normal universities. 

Iowa defeated a bill to establish a com- 
petitive system of state merit scholarships 
for use in the public and private univer- 
sities and colléges of the state. 

Kansas rejected three proposals which 
would have included junior colleges in 
their coverage. One bill sought to create 
a junior college finance fund for provid- 
ing state aid to the junior college, which is 
defined as “grades 13 and 14 maintained 
as an extension of a high school by any 
type school district, the course of study 
for which has been prescribed by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
whose buildings, equipment, instructors, 
and instruction have been approved by 
said State Superintendent.” A second bill 
proposed a state scholarship fund to be 
administered by the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and to be used at in- 
stitutions of higher education accredited 
by the State Superintendent, including 
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junior colleges. Scholarships would have 
been awarded to high school graduates on 
the basis of ability and need, 200 in 1959- 
60 (maximum amount $500) renewable 
for undergraduate work, but the total of 
first-time and renewal scholarships not to 
exceed 600 in any one year. The third bill 
would have established a Kansas Educa- 
tional Television Authority of nine mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor and 
would have included an appropriation of 
$25,000 for the fiscal year 1959-60. 

Kentucky defeated a bill to permit for- 
mation of a junior college district by two 
or more contiguous independent or county 
school districts, or by any existing junior 
college and any other school district, or 
by a single school district, provided that 
the proposed junior college district must 
have a tax evaluation of $9,500,000, at 
least 400 high school seniors, and no other 
public institution of higher learning. Two 
other rejected bills would have affected 
junior colleges: one to direct the Legis- 
lative Research Commission to study the 
curriculums of the public schools and in- 
stitutions of higher learning with refer- 
ence to science studies; and one to estab- 
lish 500 four-year teacher-training schol- 
arship loans of $500 a year, to be granted 
to high school graduates on the basis of 
competitive examination and the need for 
teachers in various fields, with a limita- 
tion of 125 for any one fiscal year. Loans 
could have been used in the state’s junior 
colleges as well as in other Kentucky col- 
leges and universities or in institutions of 
adjacent states approved for teacher edu- 
cation. 

Louisiana considered reorganizing its 
higher education system in the following 
manner: to provide a Louisiana State 
System of Higher Education under the 
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control of a Board of Regents for Higher 
Education, with appropriations to be al- 
located to state-supported institutions by 
the Board of Regents; and to reorganize 
the Board of Supervisors of Louisiana 
State University, giving it authority to ap- 
prove private, denominational, and other 
colleges. Another bill proposed the crea- 
tion of a Higher Education Assistance 
Corporation as a state agency for the pur- 
pose of making loans to students above 
freshman level enrolled in public or pri- 
vate institutions in the state. A third bill 
suggested amending the law providing for 
institutions under the administration of 
the State Board of Education to delete 
Francis T. Nicholls State College, North- 
east Louisiana State College, and certain 
trade and vocational-technical schools, 

Maryland failed to pass a law estab- 
lishing a program of general competitive 
four-year scholarships in private and pub- 
lic colleges and junior colleges whose cur- 
riculums are approved by the State De- 
partment of Education, maximum annual 
number of scholarships to be 200 and 
maximum amounts to be $800 for board- 
ing students and $400 for day students. 

Massachusetts considered six bills, four 
concerned with the establishing of junior 
colleges and two with specific institutions. 
Of the first four, three were similar bills 
which would have authorized the estab- 
lishment of junior colleges within the state 
teachers colleges; the fourth sought to re- 
peal the provisions of the 1958 law re- 
stricting the time for establishing junior 
colleges. The fifth and sixth proposals 
authorized the establishment of a regional 
junior college in Revere and the continu- 
ation of the community college at Fitch- 
burg, respectively. 

Michigan failed to enact eight bills 
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which related to junior colleges. One 
would have created a Michigan Commis- 
sion on Higher Education of 15 members 
appointed by the Governor and employ- 
ing a professional staff to review and 
recommend institutional budget requests 
and to study programs of state-supported 
colleges and universities. Another would 
have permitted the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to designate a school 
district in each county to maintain a com- 
munity college for that county and would 
have authorized payment to the district of 
up to $300 per student. Two bills would 
have created competitive scholarships for 
both graduate and undergraduate study 
and would have established a Higher As- 
sistance Authority of five members ap- 
pointed by the Governor to guarantee 80 
per cent of loans made to students attend- 
ing colleges and universities in the state, 
respectively. 

Four bills concerned college financing, 
two of these specifically referring to junior 
colleges: a bill to appropriate $4,000,000 
to be distributed by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for community college 
operation and to the school district of 
Detroit for Wayne State University (pro- 
posed maximum $250 per full-time stu- 
dent or 55 per cent of total operating cost 
excluding capital outlay and debt serv- 
ice) ; and another bill to appropriate $3,- 
250,000 to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to be distributed for com- 
munity college capital outlay purposes. 
The third financing bill would have al- 
lowed a bond issue of $100,000,000 for 
building construction at colleges and uni- 
versities supported wholly or in part from 
state funds, to be repaid through five-year 
promissory notes of students. The final bill 
proposed to found an educational build- 
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ing authority of five members appointed 
by the Governor to provide for financing 
of projects approved by the legislature, by 
the issuance of three per cent 40-year 
revenue bonds. Educational institutions 
were defined as specifically including 
junior colleges. 

Minnesota did not pass 12 bills affect- 
ing junior colleges. Ten were specifically 
designed for junior colleges and two were 
general, including junior colleges in their 
coverage. The latter two would have 
created a student work program and a 
student loan program, respectively. The 
work program would have appropriated 
$1,500,000 to employ needy students in 
secondary schools, junior colleges, and 
other institutions in work projects for the 
conservation of natural resources. The 
loan program was to receive $500,000 for 
the biennium, loans to be limited to 
$4,000 to any one student and amounts to 
institutions to be proportionate to enroll- 
ment, 

One of the 10 specific junior college 
bills proposed to create the Office of Di- 
rector of Junior Colleges within the State 
Department of Education. Three bills 
would have regulated the establishment 
of junior colleges: one to require a peti- 
tion signed by at least 25 per cent of the 
district’s qualified voters; one to set mini- 
mum taxable valuation at $30 million and 
minimum number of high school gradu- 
ates within a radius of 50 miles at 400; 
and one to call for majority vote approval 
rather than present two-thirds vote. Five 
bills concerned state aid and financing. 
Two of these were similar bills which pro- 
posed state aid for junior college capital 
improvements up to 50 per cent of costs, 
with a maximum of $500,000, and a third 
qualified such aid to exclude cafeterias, 
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gymnasiums, auditoriums, and sites. A 
fourth would have provided state aid to 
cover the difference between the cost of 
educating the non-resident student and 
the amount paid by the student. The fifth 
suggested that the resident county of a 
junior college student from a school dis- 
trict which does not maintain a junior 
college shall pay by a county-wide tax levy 
the difference between the full cost per 
student and the amount raised by tuition 
and state aid. The final specific bill con- 
sidered requesting a study of the feasibility 
of establishing a University of Minnesota 
branch at Hibbing. 

Nebraska rejected two bills which 
would have permitted the University of 
Nebraska to use junior college facilities 
as its extension centers and, as was re- 
ported in the February article, passed a 
similar bill which provided for extension 
classes in various localities and included a 
charge to avoid unnecessary duplication 
of courses.* Another proposal would have 
appropriated $240,000 to public junior 
colleges to be distributed by the Commis- 
sioner of Education in proportion to the 
number of credit hours for which student 
bodies are enrolled. The final bill defeated 
would have authorized a sales and use tax 
of not less than 2 per cent, to be devoted 
to the support of education. Recipients 
would have included junior colleges. 

New Hampshire defeated two bills re- 
lated to junior colleges. One would have 
established a Governor’s Committee on 
Higher Education to make a comprehen- 
sive study of higher education, including 
the question of whether the development 
of junior colleges or full scale liberal arts 
colleges would be in the interests of higher 


8 Ibid., p. 317. 
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education. The other bill would have al- 
lowed teachers colleges to offer courses at 
any location to persons not regularly en- 
rolled at the colleges, provided that tui- 
tion would be adequate to pay increased 
operating expenses resulting from con- 
ducting such courses. 

New Jersey considered amending its 
State School Aid Act of 1954 by defining 
a public school as including any junior 
college under the control of the board of 
education of a school district. 

New Mexico did not approve a bill 
which would have created community col- 
leges and community college districts and 
provided for their supervision by the State 
Board of Education. 

New York failed to pass five bills which 
concerned junior colleges. Two of these 
were general in nature: one would have 
provided a minimum amount of state fi- 
nancial assistance to the municipal col- 
leges in the city of New York, equal to 
the full operating costs of such colleges 
allocable to teacher training; the other 
would have appointed a coordinator of 
services for the aging in medical schools, 
colleges, institutes, and other agencies 
under the direction of the State Univer- 
sity. Three bills applied to specific col- 
leges: the first would have brought the 
New York City Community College of 
Applied Arts and Sciences under the spon- 
sorship of the Board of Higher Education 
of the City of New York; the second 
would have changed the effective date of 
membership on the permanent instruc- 
tional staff of the New York City Com- 
munity College of Applied Arts and 
Sciences; and the third would have 
amended existing law to provide that the 
state pay the total capital cost of West- 
chester Community College. 


Ohio rejected five bills, three of which 
were related to the establishment of two- 
year colleges and two of which would 
have applied to junior colleges. The first 
three sought the following objectives, re- 
spectively: (1) to authorize the establish- 
ment of local junior or community col- 
leges and technical institutes by any city, 
county, or school district as sponsor; (2) 
to establish plans for a university center 
for an area of not less than 50 acres within 
the corporate limits of a city, which has 
been designated by a planning commis- 
sion for use primarily by non-profit cor- 
porations for educational, cultural, or 
medical purposes, and to give such cor- 
porations power of eminent domain; and 
(3) to authorize the establishment of local 
technical institutes by cities, counties, or 
school districts as sponsors, and to provide 
for boards of trustees and for tax levies. 
The fourth bill would have required 
credit-hour fees charged at an off-campus 
branch of any state university to be the 
same as those charged at the main cam- 
pus. The final bill would have authorized 
boards of trustees of state-supported uni- 
versities to establish minimum standards 


- for admission to undergraduate educa- 


tional programs and to administer aca- 
demic examinations to Ohio high school 
graduates who do not qualify under such 
standards. | 

Oregon failed to enact a legislative item 
which would have required admissions to 
institutions under the control of the State 
Board of Higher Education and to any 
technical school operated by the State 
Board of Education to be based on uni- 
form standards and tests considering only 
the merit, ability, and capacity to learn of 
the applicant, without reference to race, 
color, religion, national origin, sex, finan- 
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cial status, or personality traits or char- 
acteristics. 

Utah did not pass a bill to authorize 
the purchase of land adjacent to the 
Weber College campus. 

Virginia had an unsuccessful proposal 
to direct the State Board of Education to 
formulate curriculums in the secondary 
schools and adult educational facilities 
which would expand the scope of techni- 
cal and scientific courses offered, and to 
direct the State Council of Higher Edu- 
cation to assist in expanding in a similar 
fashion the curriculum at each institution 
of higher education east of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. 

Washington considered eight bills 
which related to junior colleges. Four of 
them attempted to redefine junior colleges 
and three of these would have restricted 
the number to be established; one of the 
four suggested state aid of no less than 
$10,000 per year. A fifth bill would have 
established junior college districts on the 
basis of two or more school districts, with 
provision for a tax levy and bond issues. 
A sixth bill sought to amend existing law 
so that the State Board of Education 
would approve the preparatory require- 
ments for entrance to junior colleges as 
well as the present entrance requirements 
of the state colleges and universities, and 
would also make regulations for the 
operation of junior colleges and deter- 
mine the number to be operated. A 
seventh bill proposed to establish com- 
petitive scholarships at any institutions 
chosen by students, to be financed by an 
excise tax on photographic equipment. 
The eighth bill would have permitted 
junior college students to use the trans- 
portation facilities provided by the school 

‘districts in which they reside and would 
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have allowed districts to operate or share 
costs of such transporation. 

Wisconsin did not approve five bills per- 
taining to junior colleges. One proposed 
to increase the amount of state aid for 
vocational and adult education by includ- 
ing area schools and programs, and to ap- 
propriate $1,785,000 annually instead of 
the $600,000 appropriated in 1958-59. 
Two concerned scholarships, one an 
amendment to provide an annual appro- 
priation of $8,000 for college scholarships 
for Indians and the other to establish a 
State Scholarship and Loan Committee 
to administer scholarships and loans for 
higher education derived from state funds. 
A fourth bill would have created a Wis- 
consin College Student Loan Committee 
representing secondary and higher educa- 
tion for granting loans to college students 
for educational purposes, with an appro- 
priation of $1,000,000 as a loan fund and 
an annual amount for administration. The 
fifth bill called for the registration of pub- 
lic and private educational institutions 
granting degrees or providing educational 
training acceptable for college credit, in 
order “to prevent the establishment of 
diploma mills.” 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


It will be seen that there are two major 
areas of interest in the rejected legislation 
and that these same interests were among 
those noted in the review of junior college 
legislation enacted: (1) creation and es- 
tablishment of two-year institutions; and 
(2) state aid and financing. 

Among the defeated proposals for es- 
tablishing junior colleges, the majority 
would have created such institutions in 
the form of branches of universities or 
state colleges. Very few were concerned 
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with establishing autonomous local two- 
year colleges; generally speaking, these in- 
stitutions emerge under permissive ena- 
bling legislation such as was proposed but 
defeated in Ohio and New Mexico. It will 
be remembered that Arizona established a 
Junior College Survey Committee but 
failed to pass a bill authorizing establish- 
ment of additional junior colleges. Massa- 
chusetts, which refused to enact six bills 
concerned with establishing junior col- 
leges, passed a bill establishing a State 
Board of Regional Community Colleges. 
New Mexico, which also defeated a bill 
to establish “local community colleges,” 
enacted a law which directed its Legis- 
lative Finance Committee to conduct a 
study of the necessity of providing such 
institutions. Ohio, which defeated three 
separate proposals regarding establish- 
ment, created an Interim Commission on 
Education Beyond the High School whose 
duties included studying the need for 
technical institutes, community and jun- 
ior colleges, and university branches. 
Washington defeated six bills related to 
the establishment of junior colleges, and 
yet it created a joint legislative commit- 
tee on education to study state education, 
including that beyond the high school.* 
The problem of financing is an ever- 
present one and it is interesting to observe 
the various proposals for solving this prob- 
lem. They include the issuance of tax 
anticipation warrants (Colorado) and en- 
actment of a sales tax (Nebraska), both 
of these for operating expenses. Most of 
the state aid bills concerned aid for con- 
struction and capital outlay. Michigan 


4 Ibid., p. 321. 


would have established a Higher Educa- 
tion Building Authority permitted to fi- 
nance legislature-approved projects by the 
issuance of three per cent 40-year revenue 
bonds. Colorado proposed that its state 
aid match the amounts raised by the in- 
dividual junior college districts for capital 
improvements, Many would have appro- 
priated specific amounts, and Minnesota 
would have specified that no aid should 
be given for cafeterias, spectator gymnasi- 
ums, large community auditoriums, and 
sites. 

Certain items of special legislation ap- 
pear to merit attention, such as the pro- 
posed creation of an Office of Director of 
Junior Colleges within the State Depart- 
ment of Education in Minnesota and the 
suggested use of school buses by junior 
college students in Washington. A num- 
ber of proposals concerned scholarship 
and student loan funds, ranging from out- 
right grants to work projects for needy 
students. 

All of this portrays the recent tremen- 
dous upsurge of interest in post-high 
school education and in two-year colleges 
in particular. The local institution of this 
type has come to be accepted in its imme- 
diate environs as a normal part of the edu- 
cational system, and the amount of junior 
college legislation would indicate defi- 
nitely that many communities lacking 
such facilities are thinking of their at- 
tractiveness. The mountain is fast coming 
to Mahomet in the junior college realm— 
that much is established. The questions 
which appear to be uppermost in the legis- 
latures are how many, how soon, how 
sponsored, and how financed. 
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An Analytical Study of the Present Status 
of Junior Colleges in Japan 


AKIRA WATANABE 


JAPANESE junior colleges began operation 
in 1950 as a unique part of the higher 
education system which was democratised 
in the post-war period. They have de- 
veloped as short-term colleges, satisfying 
the earnest desire of young people for col- 
lege education. The standard four-year 
colleges in Japan are essentially men’s 
colleges, while the junior colleges are pre- 
ferred by young women who wish to ter- 
minate their education at this point. 

According to Education Ministry sta- 
tistics made public in 1958, the total num- 
ber of Japanese junior colleges is 269, and 
their entire enrollment is 71,585. At the 
outset, there were 149 junior colleges in 
all with 13,872 students enrolled. In only 
nine years, the number of colleges has 
doubled, and the enrollment is five times 
greater. 

Before considering the present status 
of Japanese junior colleges, it might be 
well to reflect on the conditions existing 
at their inception. Due to the complicated 
social, political and educational situation 
prevailing when the junior colleges were 
being established, they originated as in- 
stitutions of higher education, and all 
their difficulties seem to stem from this 
fact. 


AKIRA WATANABE is Professor of Educa- 
tion, Hiroshima University, Hiroshima Prefec- 
ture, Japan. 


After a few years, because of the un- 
favorable employment situation of the 
graduates, the Education Ministry de- 
cided to reform the junior colleges into 
more practical vocational schools to meet 
the emerging needs of society. The Minis- 
try introduced the Reform Bill three times 
before the Session of the Diet, and each 
time the bill failed to pass. There are 
many complicated factors that led to this 
result. One reason was that both the pub- 
lic and private junior college associations 
of Japan have been opposed to the Re- 
form Bill. In this opposition movement 
the latter group is decidedly taking lead- 
ership in every aspect, insisting that its 
junior colleges be permanently estab- 
lished as institutions of higher education. 
The private colleges contend that the Re- 
form Bill is designed to degrade them to a 
post-secondary vocational school! out of 
the frame of higher education. The re- 
formed junior colleges, on the other hand, 
are forced to sacrifice general education, 
one of the main elements in a college cur- 
riculum. It is obvious, then, that being 
caught in a reform problem, Japanese 
junior colleges are in a trying situation. 

Admist the fight against this vital prob- 
lem, the colleges gradually developed and 
are laying a fairly solid foundation in the 
education circle. It is believed that the re- . 
form of junior colleges has become all the 
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more difficult because of the repeated 
failures of the Education Ministry. The 
writer is of the opinion that the junior 
colleges may be desirably reformed as 
unique vocational colleges on a higher 
education level through long-term de- 
liberate revision of the present curricu- 
lum. 

The figures in Table I indicate that the 
total number of junior colleges is greater 
than that of the four-year institutions. 
They are situated throughout the entire 
country, especially in the most densely 
populated areas such as Tokyo and Osaka, 
where there are 72 and 33, respectively. 
The number of private male colleges far 
exceeds that of national-male and public- 
male. Eighty-nine per cent of the colleges 
for women are private compared to 11 
per cent public-female ; no national junior 
college for women is listed. 
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Both men’s and women’s private col- 
leges are much greater in number than 
public institutions. In public colleges the 
percentages for men and women are 63 
per cent and 38 per cent, while in private 
schools percentages are 45 and 55 per 
cent, respectively. 

Students enrolled in Japanese junior 
colleges today number about 70,000, or 
12 per cent of the total college enrollment 
of 600,000. Compared with the 520,000 
student enrollment in standard colleges, 
the number attending junior colleges is 
small; the percentages are 87 per cent 
and 13 per cent, respectively. There is a 
large number of small-scale junior col- 
leges in Japan which seem to be playing 
an important role in democratizing higher 
education for the youth who are unable 
to enter a four-year standard college in a 


large city. 


Taste I 


Present Number of Junior Colleges (June 1, 1958) 


Junior College Standard College 
(2-3 Years) (4 Years) 

Type Male Female Total Male Female Total 
National 21 0 21 70 2 72 
Public 23 14 37 29 4 33 
Private 94 117 211 97 26 123 

Total 138 131 269 196 32 228 

II 
Junior College and Standard College Enrollment (May 1, 1956) 
Junior College Standard College Total 

Type Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total 
National 4,702 95 4,797 149,785 24,937 174,772 154,487 25,032 179,519 
Public 5,125 5,140 10,265 20,323 4,144 24,467 25,448 9,284 34,732 
Private 18,311 38,212 56,523 287,078 36,601 323,679 305,389 74,813 380,202 
Total 28,138 43,447 71,585 457,186 65,682 522,868 485,324 109,129 594,453 
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One may observe from Table III that 
Japanese junior colleges offer a full cur- 
riculum covering almost all fields of hu- 
man endeavor. In this respect, the junior 
colleges are further advanced and more 
progressive than the standard colleges in 
this country. 

The course in industry overwhelming- 
ly takes the lead among the national 
schools, while home-administration is 
prevalent in public institutions with com- 
merce-economy and literature following. 
Home-administration takes the lead de- 
cidedly in private colleges followed by 
literature, commerce-economy, and edu- 
cation nu:sery. Despite the large number 
of home-administration courses in both 
public and private colleges, there is not a 
single one offered in national schools. 

One may note from the data presented 
here that junior college education for 
young women is maintained largely in the 
public and private institutions, and the 
national junior colleges cater primarily to 
young men. The junior college might 
well be called a frontier college pioneering 
in a variety of course offerings that are 
vocationally useful to the young people 
in the community. 

According to Table IV there are more 
men than women enrolled in full-time 
courses in public colleges, while in private 
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institutions there is a greater number of 
women and they lead in the total enroll- 
ment in public and private schools with 
61 and 39 per cent respectively. In 
part-time courses, the number of men far 
exceeds that of women in all types of 
junior colleges: This is natural when one 
considers the reluctance of the women to 
go out at night. No women are enrolled 
in national colleges, but 1,850 men are en- 
rolled in these schools. 

The total percentage of male and fe- 
male enrollment is 81 and 19, respectively. 
In the total number of enrollments, pri- 
vate junior colleges take the lead with 81, 
leaving 19 per cent to the national and 
public institutions. 

According to the figures in Table V the 
course in industry has the largest enroll- 
ment in national schools (57 per cent), 
followed by commerce-economy (25 per 
cent) and law-economy (18 per cent). In 
public schools, home-administration takes 
the lead with 29 per cent followed by 
commerce-economy (24 per cent). In pri- 
vate colleges home administration has the 
greatest number of students (33 per 
cent). Literature and commerce-economy 
follow, with 23 per cent and 19 per cent 
respectively. When the enrollments for 
all colleges are combined, the percentage 
of students taking home-administration is 


TasLe IV 
Fixed Number of Enrollments of Junior Colleges (June 1, 1958) 


Full-Time Course (Day) Part-Time Course (Night) 


Total 
Type Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total 
National 80 1,850 1,930 
Public 2,045 1,390 3,435 930 120 ~=1,050 2,975 1,510 4,485 
Private 6,920 12,815 19,735 5,865 1,970 7,835 12,785 14,785 27,570 
Total 9,045 14,205 23,250 8,645 2,090 10,735 17,690 16,295 33,985 
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31; literature, 20; commerce-economy, 
19; and industry, 10. 

Although information concerning the 
staff, equipment, facilities and budget 
would have completed the picture of the 
Japanese junior college, these data were 
not available to the writer at the time of 
the present study. 

Based on the findings in this study, the 
writer is of the opinion that the present 
status of Japanese junior colleges is by no 
means desirable. Despite the excellent 
growth in number of colleges and stu- 
dents, the colleges have had continuously 
to face the reform problem. Nevertheless, 
it is true that more junior colleges of 
science, industry and technology are re- 
quired not only for the urgent needs of the 
times but also to keep a reasonable bal- 
ance with the literary type of junior col- 
lege. There are very few national junior 
colleges for young men and none for 
young women. As a result, the major part 
of the higher education of women has 
been taken over by the public and private 
junior colleges. | 

Both in public and private colleges, the 


education for young women is fairly well 
developed with the main stress on such 
subjects as home administration and 
literature. As far as the women’s higher 
education is concerned, it is significant to 
note that junior college enrollment is 
larger than that of the four-year standard 
colleges. 

In the education of the young men of 
the country, there is not sufficient empha- 
sis on science, industry and technology, 
even in the national and public junior 
colleges. This is one of the most important 
problems to be faced. 

Because of the opportunities afforded 
by the junior colleges, more than 70,000 
young people in Japan are able to con- 
tinue their education on a semi-profes- 
sional level. This is by no means a small 
number, judging from the trying situation 
into which the colleges have been placed. 
Junior colleges are making a large contri- 
bution toward the democratization of 
higher education in Japan, and will con- 
tinue to be soundly developed as a unique 
part of the higher education system. 
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Junior College Students’ Reasons for 
Occupational Choice 


LIONEL R. OLSEN 


UpoN ENTERING junior college, most 
young men and women have selected at 
least a tentative occupational goal to- 
ward which to work. Junior college staff 
members are aware of the fact that fresh- 
men typically give a variety of reasons for 
making their vocational choices. One stu- 
dent, for example, may place considerable 
emphasis upon extrinsic types of job satis- 
factions in his reasons for selecting a par- 
ticular career; he may stress such job 
rewards as adequate earnings, prestige, 
and lengthy vacation periods as reasons 
for his career choice. Another student, 
more impressed by job rewards of an in- 
trinsic nature, may include in his reasons 
for choosing a specific career such satis- 
factions as his enjoyment of and interest 
in the work activity involved in the occu- 
pation. Still another freshman may men- 
tion his suitability for the selected voca- 
tion, emphasizing his particular abilities 
and personality pattern that he considers 
to be adequate for success in the occupa- 
tion. A young woman may select a certain 
career because she thinks the work will 
provide her with opportunities for self- 
expression and for being of service to other 
people. It is worthwhile for instructors 
and student personnel workers to be aware 


LIONEL R. OLSEN is Director of Pupil Per- 
sonnel Service, Petaluma City Schools, Peta- 
luma, California. 


of the current predominant reasons given 
by junior college students for making their 
career choices since these reasons are in- 
dicative of the adequacy of vocational 
planning of the particular student group 
responding. 

The present article reports a study of 
the responses of first semester students in 
a California junior college who were asked 
to give the reasons they had selected their 
career goals. The freshman group in- 
cluded 302 students (213 men and 89 
women) eighty per cent of whom were in 
the 17-, 18-, and 19-year-old classification. 
Students were questioned during both se- 
mesters of the 1958-1959 academic year, 
and it was revealed that a total of 11 per 
cent had chosen their career goals before 
high school, 47 per cent during high 
school, 11 per cent while in college, and 
17 per cent while working on a full-time 
job. Six per cent of the respondents had 
not made any vocational selection at the 
time they were questioned, and those who 
had made vocational choices but were un- 
certain as to when they had reached their 
decisions totaled six per cent. 

Each student was asked to name the 
occupation he had selected and give rea- 
sons for his choice. Each response was 
read in order to identify the salient reason 
for the student’s vocational choice, and a 
rough classification scheme was derived 
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to facilitate the ordering of the reasons. 
Each category was refined as additional 
reasons for vocational choices were added. 
Following are the major categories of rea- 
sons for occupational selection given by 
this group of students. 


Occupational Interests and Abilities 


Seventy-two per cent of the total re- 
sponses were categorized into a general 
group in which the primary emphasis was 
upon the respondent’s suitability for a 
specific occupation in terms of vocational 
interests and abilities. Students expressed 
this suitability by mentioning interest in 
the type of work involved in the job, en- 
joyment of the daily activities of the work, 
ability to do the work required in a com- 
petent manner, and ability to complete 
successfully the professional training prior 
to entering the occupation. Illustrative of 
these students’ thinking are the following 
reasons for vocational choice: 


“IT get along well with young children, so 
[I plan to become a _ kindergarten-primary 
teacher.” 

“Nursing is the right job for me because I 
scored highest in social service on an interest 
test.” 

“My grades have always been good in 
biological science, and I should do all right 
in pre-medical work.” 

“I plan to enter forestry because I enjoy 
being outdoors.” 

“The one field I feel I could do well in is 
public accountancy, because I’ve already had 
a part-time job as a bookkeeper.” 


These statements represent an attempt 
by the junior college student to match his 
assumed occupational interests and abili- 
ties with the requirements of a specific 
occupation. 

A further analysis of the responses re- 
vealed that some students had made in- 
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adequate assessments of their vocational 
interests and abilities. A common mistake 
in these students’ vocational planning was 
to consider interests and abilities as being 
synonymous and not to recognize the pos- 
sibility of a discrepancy between liking 
and actually performing an activity. Stu- 
dents who make this mistake are often 
those with a high level of motivation to 
enter and succeed in a particular career; 
the intensity of occupational drive distorts 
their perceptions, and they do not clearly 
see the distinction between interests and 
abilities. An example of such “tunnel vis- 
sion” is found in the statement quoted 
above in which the student selected nurs- 
ing as a career simply on the basis of the 
results of a test which indicated high in- 
terest in social service. 

Another error in vocational planning 
was made by those individuals who had 
incomplete knowledge of, or gave inade- 
quate consideration to, the nature of the 
work involved in the occupation. Often 
only one specific, isolated phase of an oc- 
cupation was mentioned as being of in- 
terest to the student, while other impor- 
tant duties or responsibilities of the job 
were either overlooked or purposely ig- 
nored. One student, for example, focused 
his attention upon the mathematical as- 
pects of architecture and stated that he 
had selected this field because he had al- 
ways received good grades in algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry in high 
school. He gave no indication of any in- 
terest or ability in the artistic, creative, 
or mechanical aspects of the work. A more 
complete grasp of the nature of work in- 
volved in an occupation is illustrated by a 
woman student who stated that she had 
selected kindergarten teaching because of 
her interest in and ability to get along 
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with young children. The possibility that a 
junior college student will make a suit- 
able vocational choice is increased when 
he has considered vocational interests and 
abilities in terms of the full range of de- 
mands of the occupation rather than pre- 
maturely focusing upon one appealing as- 
pect of the job. 


OCCUPATIONAL REWARDS 


Twenty-eight per cent of the total re- 
sponses were placed in a category in which 
the primary emphasis was upon the re- 
wards that the individual received for 
his performance of the work involved in 
the occupation. These rewards included 
favorable current or potential earnings, 
job security, adequate vacation periods, 
good retirement benefits, and rewards of a 
prestige and status nature. Students stated 
their major reward expectations in the 
following ways: 


“IT am going to enter sales work because 
you can niake a good salary in a short time.” 

“Secretarial work is a field in which a 
person can almost always be certain of getting 
a job.” 

“In selecting elementary teaching as a 
career I was impressed by the three months 
off in the summer.” 

“I want a career which is respected by 
people, and I consider the ministry that type 
of career.” 


Questionable adequacy of vocational 
planning was indicated in those student 
responses mentioning only rewards and 
giving no consideration to occupational 
interests and abilities. Adequate earnings, 
retirement programs, and vacation periods 
are important aspects of occupations, and 
the junior college student needs to be 
aware of these career considerations when 
he selects his vocational goal. However, a 
career chosen entirely on the basis of 
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monetary and other compensations has an 
insecure foundation upon which to predict 
future occupational satisfaction; this is 
particularly true if the student is expect- 
ing certain occupational rewards to com- 
pensate for otherwise unpleasant work. 
The above quotation in which the student 
selected elementary teaching because of 
the summer vacation period raises a corol- 
lary question concerning the individual’s 
interest in and ability to do elementary 
teaching during the remaining nine 
months of the year. 

When a junior college student empha- 
sizes extrinsic job rewards over intrinsic 
occupational interests and abilities, he is, 
in effect, expecting to find many induce- 
ments for continuing his occupation in 
areas apart from his work. The inade- 
quacy of such vocational planning be- 
comes apparent if the occupational re- 
ward should subsequently become reduced 
below the level of expectation. The in- 
dividual is then confronted with the pos- 
sibility of continuing in an occupation 
which has little “built in” value and which 
is not providing the material compensa- 
tions expected. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IMPLICATIONS 


Junior college staff members assist stu- 
dents toward more realistic vocational 
planning in each of the above indicated 
areas of inadequacy. College course work 
is one means by which instructors help 
the individual student determine whether 
or not he has the abilities commensurate 
with his vocational interests. Standardized 
interest and aptitude tests administered 
and interpreted by junior college coun- 
selors further clarify for the individual the 
differences between liking and perform- 
ing. 
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Inadequate understanding of the na- 
ture of the work activities involved in 
certain occupations was mentioned above 
as another miscalculation in student vo- 
cational planning. Some of the excellent 
sources of occupational information that 
exist on the junior college campus include 
the college library’s occupational collec- 
tion, staff members with work experience 
in areas of student interest, part-time stu- 
dent employment arranged by the place- 
ment service, and various audio-visual 
materials. Complete occupational infor- 
mation together with a realistic concep- 
tion of vocational interests and abilities 
enable the junior college student to make 
a reasonably accurate assessment of his 
suitability for a specific occupation. 

Overemphasis upon occupational re- 
wards and a lack of consideration to work 
as a means of self-realization were men- 
tioned as errors in certain of the students’ 
vocational planning, Many of these stu- 
dents can benefit from personal counsel- 
ing in which there is an exploration of 
the motivations and occupational values 
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underlying the choice of a career. Some 
of the varying dimensions of occupational 
choice that student and counselor may 
investigate include the individual’s need 
for freedom from supervision, the im- 
portance of job prestige and social status, 
the student’s desire for adventure and 
change, and the importance of helping 
others. The student also should consider 
his future career as a way of life and 
give some consideration to his possible re- 
actions to the type of role typical of the 
occupation. 

The reasons for occupational choice 
given by the junior college students in- 
volved in the present study indicate vary- 
ing degrees of adequacy of vocational 
planning. College staff members are in an 
advantageous position to assist students to 
plan their occupational futures more real- 
istically. In so doing, valuable contribu- 
tions are made, not only to the individual 
student’s personal life, but to the well- 
being of the larger community group in 
which the student will spend his voca- 
tional life. 
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Junior Colleges in Canada 


R. D. MITCHENER 


ACCORDING TO the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics publication, Canadian Institu- 
tions of Higher Education, 1958-1959", 
there were 49 junior colleges in Canada 
at the beginning of that academic year’, 
over half of which were French-language 
institutions in the Province of Quebec. 
These included several schools offering 
one or two years of college-level work to 
persons intending to be clergymen, as well 
as several young institutions (primarily 
classical colleges) * in process of becoming 
full undergraduate colleges. The other 
institutions, both English- and French- 
language, comprised three military col- 
leges* and colleges offering work mainly 
in arts and science with, in some cases, the 
first years of professional courses. The 
full-time university grade enrollment in 
all the junior colleges was less than three 
per cent of the Canadian total. 

Of the 49 colleges, three were under 
federal control, five were under provincial 
control, 40 were church-related, and one 
was controlled by a group of local school 
boards. Only two of the total were mem- 
bers of the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges in 1958, according to the 
January, 1959, issue of the Junior College 
Journal. There is no similar association in 
Canada for these colleges. 


R. D. MITCHENER is Chief, Higher Educa- 
tion Section, Education Division, Dominion 
Bureav of Statistics, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 


Only two of the schools had the term 
“junior college” in their title. The Ca- 
nadian Union College at College Heights, 
Alberta, a Seventh-Day Adventist insti- 
tution offering two-year transfer and 
Bachelor of Theology programs, seems to 
have been the first college to have so 
designated itself, as from 1919-1946 it 
was called the Canadian Junior College. 
The two colleges so named in 1958 were 
Lethbridge Junior College at Lethbridge, 
Alberta, and Xavier Junior College at 
Sydney, Nova Scotia. In the fall of 1959 
there may be another, Camrose Junior 
College at Camrose, Alberta. 


1 Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canadian 
Institutions of Higher Education, 1958-1959, 
(Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1959), p. 10. 

2Two more were noted after the list was 
compiled, and one or more others may fit the 
criteria for listing. 

3 The classical college, part of the French 
system of higher education, offers an eight-year 
course, following seven years of elementary 
schooling, which leads to a B.A. degree or its 
equivalent. The first four years of this course 
would correspond to high school work, while 
the final four would correspond to an under- 
graduate arts course. As new colleges are 
founded, many of them offer only part of the 
complete program at the start, and add further 
work as their students reach higher levels. It is 
for this reason that many of them are classed, 
for the present, as junior colleges. 

4In March, 1959, one of these colleges, the 
Royal Military College of Canada, received 
degree-granting powers. 
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J UNIOR COLLEGES IN CANADA 


What Is a Junior College in Canada? 


In the aforementioned publication a 
junior college was defined as an institu- 
tion offering fewer than the minimum 
number of years required for a first degree 
at the bachelor level. Essentially, as the 
definition might suggest, the category 
was a catch-all in which to list institutions 
that did not fall into a higher category. 
The main criterion for listing any institu- 
tion was that it must offer work which 
was at least one year beyond the most ad- 
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vanced high school grade in the province 
in which it is located and which counted 
year-for-year towards a university degree. 
Excluded were several post-high school 
technical institutes® as well as many high 
schools that offered the equivalent of the 
United States freshman college year. 


5 These have traditionally been excluded 
from any listing of Canadian universities and 
colleges on the grounds that to be included an 
institution must offer some university-credit 
courses. The exclusion may well be argued. 


TABLe 1 


Regular Winter Session Enrollment at Representative English-Language 
Canadian Junior Colleges, December 1, 1958! 


Enrollment 
Institution University Grade? Other® 
and 
address Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time 
Prince of Wales College, 
Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island 128 360 3 
Nova Scotia Agricultural 
College, Truro, Nova Scotia 71 36 
Lakehead College of Arts, 
Science and Technology, 
Port Arthur, Ontario 82 53 62 
Luther College, Regina, 
Saskatchewan 21 3404 
Lethbridge Junior College, 
Lethbridge, Alberta 53 43 5 
Mount Royal College, 
Calgary, Alberta 25 3 151 


Victoria College, Victoria, 


British, Columbia 835 


Norte: Victoria had the largest university-grade enrollment of any junior college; Luther Col- 


lege, about the smallest. 


1 Figures are those reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

2 Enrollment in courses leading year for year towards a university degree. 

8 Enrollment in high school, university-preparatory, terminal and other courses not of uni- 
versity grade. Adult evening courses, for which figures were not readily available fom all institu- 
tions, are excluded, although such courses are given in most of these institutions. 


4 Estimate. 
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Descriptions of Representative Canadian 
Junior Colleges 


The institutions referred to in this sec- 
tion are fairly representative of their 
types with regard to course offerings, en- 
rollment, qualifications of staff, and ad- 
ministrative organization. As the English- 
language and French-language institu- 
tions differ, they are discussed separately. 


ENGLISH-LANGUAGE INSTITUTIONS 


Courses and Enrollment: The institu- 
tions included in the three tables comprise 
five under provincial or local (i.e., pub- 
lic) control and two (Luther College and 
Mount Royal College) under the control 
of religious denominations. As is suggested 
in Table 1, most of the colleges offer other 
than university-grade work in the regular 
winter session. Much of it is at the high 
school level, and is either the regular aca- 
demic high school program (as at Prince 
of Wales College, Luther College, and 
Mount Royal College in part), or com- 
prises diploma courses in such vocational 
fields as bookkeeping and stenography, 
agriculture, home economics, motor me- 
chanics, and the like. Terminal non-uni- 
versity transfer courses beyond the high 
school graduation level are limited in 
both the group used here and in the total 
group. Most of this work in Canada is 
given in schools or technical institutes not 
connected with institutions of higher edu- 
cation. Such courses offered in junior col- 
leges include those given at Lakehead 
College (two-year courses in engineering, 
forest, and mining technology) and at 
Mount Royal College (one-year courses 
in business education and _ two-year 
courses for social service aides and library 
assistants). 
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Both the Lakehead and Mount Royal 
programs are suited to community needs, 
Lakehead College is situated in a forest 
and mining area, and Mount Royal Col- 
lege is located in a city of about 200,000 
population. 

Table 2 indicates university-grade 
work offered and the distribution of full- 
time enrollment by field. It will be noted 
that with the exception of the Nova 
Scotia Agricultural College, which offers 
work only in agriculture, the colleges all 
give arts and science (which would in- 
clude some or all of the non-technical pre- 
professional years in such faculties as law, 
dentistry, pharmacy, and medicine). In 
addition, work is given by some institu- 
tions in other areas, generally in those 
where cost of equipment and staff are not 
disproportionately high and where de- 
mand is sufficient. 

Adult education non-credit evening or 
short courses are given by most of the in- 
stitutions in vocational and general edu- 
cation areas. Victoria College has a sum- 
mer session where certain university-grade 
courses are given. 

Qualifications of Staff: While the fig- 
ures are not strictly comparable, Table 3 
gives an indication of the proportion of 
highest degrees held by junior college 
staff members as compared with the dis- 
tribution for 54 four-year institutions. 
The junior college figures include some 
high school and technical course teachers, 
as these could not all be separated. The 
figures for the four-year institutions in- 
clude only full-time  university-grade 
teachers. 

In an attempt to equate the figures, 
those for the 54 institutions exclude re- 
ligious staff paid on a scale lower than 
that for lay personnel. It will be seen that 
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TABLE 2 


Distribution of Full-Time Enroliment in University-Grade Courses Offered by Representative 
English-Language Canadian Junior Colleges, December 1, 1958 


Faculty 

Arts and Agri- Com- Edu- Engi- 

Science culture merce cation neering 
Prince of Wales College 84 1 36 7 
Nova Scotia Agricultural College 71 
Lakehead College of Arts, 

Science and Technology 47 35 

Luther College 21 seis 
Lethbridge Junior College 32 21 sles 
Mount Royal College 1 8 es 16 
Victoria College 433 18 384 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statictics. 


the junior college distribution most nearly 
approximates that for instructors, lec- 
turers and ungraded professors in the 
Jarger institutions, although the larger 
institutions have a higher proportion of 
Ph.D. holders. As is the case in the United 
States, the largest proportion of junior 
college teachers hold the master’s degree. 

Administrative Organization: With the 
exception of Lethbridge Junior College, 
the administrative heads of the institu- 
tions are called principals, a term preva- 
lent in designating a similar position in 
Canadian high schools (and also, it might 
be noted, in several of the larger Canadian 
universities). Regular academic ranks 
are used at only one institution, Victoria 
College, which follows the pattern of the 
University of British Columbia with 
which it is affiliated. Victoria College is 
also the only one of the seven with de- 
partmental organization by subject of 
study in the university-level area, prob- 
ably due to the fact that enrollment is 
much higher than in any of the other in- 
stitutions. 


FRENCH-LANGUAGE INSTITUTIONS 

As noted previously, many of the 
French-language junior colleges are in 
the process of becoming full undergrad- 
uate colleges. Almost all are in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, are under Roman Cath- 
olic control, and are staffed almost ex- 
clusively by religious personnel. 

Course offerings are usually based on 
the eight-year classical college pattern, 
the first four years of which correspond to 
high school work. The majority of the 
French-language “junior colleges” give 
these four years as well as the first two of 
the final four years which are called 
“belle-lettres” and “rhetorique” and usu- 
ally comprise work in classical and mod- 
ern languages (Greek, Latin, French and 
English), mathematics, history, some 
science, and religious instruction. In some 
cases more science may be substituted for 
Greek. The complete classical course, as 
well as this part of it, may be considered 
as liberal rather than general education. 

In the Province of Quebec, technical, 
vocational and post-high school terminal 
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TABLE 3 


Percentage Distribution of Highest Earned Degrees Held by Staffs of Fifty-Four Canadian 
Four-Year Colleges and Seven Junior Colleges, 1957-58 


Staff of 54 Canadian Universities 
and Colleges Paid on a Lay Scale? 
Instructors Columns | Staffs of 
All and Professors II 7 Junior 
Staff Lecturers Ungraded and III Colleges? 
I II “Ill IV 
PerCent PerCent PerCent PerCent | Per Cent 
Doctorate 43 19 9 18 8 
Master’s 32 38 59 40 42 
First professional degree 
beyond first baccalaureate 10 39 12 9 9 
First baccalaureate 13 27 7 27 31 
None 2 7 3 6 10 
Number of persons included 4,383 778 58 836 196 


1 Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Education Division, Higher Education Section, Salaries and 
Qualifications of Teachers in Universities and Colleges, 1957-1958 (Ottawa: Queen’s Printer 
and Controller of Stationery, 1958), Table 16, pp. 58-60. 

2 A count was made of staff members listed in the catalogues of the colleges. 


education is mainly given in public or 
private schools not connected with the 
universities and colleges. As a result, there 
is little of this work given in the classical 
colleges. Some of the colleges have pro- 
grams of adult education, generally of a 
non-technical nature. 

A recent development in the reorgani- 
zation of education in the Province of 
Quebec has been the establishment of 
classical sections in public school districts, 
where part of the classical course (with 
adaptations, especially with regard to 
further science work) is offered by the 
schools. This development may point the 
way to junior college type courses in some 
of these areas, although it is too early to 
state definitely how the reorganization in 
this field will finally be completed. 


Student Expenditure and Income 


During the 1956-57 academic year the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics conducted 
a sample survey of expenditure and in- 
come of over 12 per cent of the total full- 
time university-grade students in Canada. 
Some 151 students at two junior colleges 
were included. While these two colleges 
(Victoria College and Notre Dame Col- 
lege, both in British Columbia) may not 
be completely representative, the differ- 
ences between this group and the total 
arts and science group are of interest. The 
median family income of the junior col- 
lege students was $4,865 ($4,994 for all 
arts and science students). Median ex- 
penditures were $817 ($1,125), with the 
largest differences being in room and 
board and fees. Median income of stu- 
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dents from the parental family (either 
loans or gifts) was much lower for the 
junior college group, as might be expected 
due to the lower costs for these students.® 
The Canadian High School as a Partial 
Junior College 

In common with those in the United 
States and elsewhere, Canadian univer- 
sity entrance requirements in the 19th 
century tended to influence the curricu- 
lum of the public high schools. In many 
cases these schools, in the eyes of univer- 
sity authorities, did not adequately pre- 
pare their students for entry to the higher 
level. The result, especially up to the early 
years of the 20th century, was that the 
universities either set their own entrance 
examinations (with high school grad- 
uation itself being no guarantee of suc- 
cess) or maintained preparatory schools 
for students wishing to become matricu- 
lants. 

As high school offerings were strength- 
ened, provincial departments of education 
began setting matriculation examinations 
in cooperation with university authorities, 
although even today subjects for matricu- 
lation in Canada are much more limited 
than in the United States. With the 20th 
century proliferation of subject and course 
patterns, the number of years of secondary 
schooling were increased in the provinces, 
and matriculation requirements altered so 
that in nine of the ten Canadian prov- 
inces today there is provision in some of 
the public and private high schools for 
what may be considered a year beyond 
United States high school graduation. In 


6 Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Education 
Division, Research Section, University Student 
Expenditures and Income in Canada, 1956-57 
(Ottawa: The Queen’s Printer and Controller 
of Stationery, 1959). 
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Canada this additional year goes by a va: 
riety of names but may be here termed 
“senior matriculation,” to distinguish it 
from the earlier or “junior matriculation” 
year. As in the United States, public edu- 
cation is a state (provincial in Canada) 
responsibility. Unlike their southern 
neighbors, the various Canadian prov- 
inces do not seem to have agreed on how 
many years are needed to graduate from 
high school in order to proceed to uni- 
versity. The result is that in some prov- 
inces the junior matriculation level is 
Grade 11, while in others it is Grade 12. 

Neither have the universities and col- 
leges been consistent in accepting junior or 
senior matriculants. By 1920 or earlier it 
was common for most Canadian universi- 
ties having entrance at the junior matricu- 
lation level to admit students with either 
junior or senior matriculation standing. 
The degree course was shortened by one 
year for those with senior standing. In 
1931 the provincial University of To- 
ronto, in Ontario, began to require all 
entering students to have completed the 
senior matriculation year. This practice 
is also carried out today in several private 
Ontario universities and in the provincial 
universities of Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
Other Candadian institutions accept the 
junior matriculation level for admission to 
a four-year degree course. In Ontario 
some universities insist on senior matricu- 
lation for entrance, while others admit 
with junior matriculation. 

The above is confusing to Canadians, 
as well as to Americans.’ Of particular in- 


? These confused matriculation requirements 
have been discussed for many years by univer- 
sity and department of education authorities in 
the various provinces. While some progress has 
been made in equating standards and the 
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length of the high school course, much ob- 
viously remains to be done if conformity is de- 
sired. Generally speaking, American high school 
graduates, if they have taken an acceptable 
sequence of courses, are considered as being at 
the junior matriculation level when they apply 
for admission to Canadian universities and col- 
leges. The U.S. freshman college year is re- 
quired for those institutions having senior 
matriculation standards. 

terest, however, is the fact that the high 
schools offering the senior matriculation 
year may well be considered as giving the 
first year of the academic curriculum of a 
two-year college. One could say that to 
some degree public education in Canada 
has been extended to include the first year 
of college. 


The Development of Juntor 
Colleges in Canada 


Some Canadian educators and educa- 
tional officials regard the junior college 
(in its American sense) as essentially a 
continuation of high school. Others see it 
as a necessary addition to the Canadian 
higher education scene in view of rapidly 
rising enrollments and increasing student 
fees.° These views are not new in Canada, 
nor for that matter in the United States. 

It is difficult to pin-point the start of 
the junior college idea in Canada, and in 
view of the elementary nature of this pa- 
per no attempt will be made to do so. As 
in the United States, there were a few in- 
stitutions offering one or two years of col- 
lege work prior to 1900. Whether they 
were designed as junior colleges, or 
whether financial and other exigencies 
dictated in large measure the length of the 


8 While costs have risen of late, the highest 
charge for tuition and other university fees for 
a full-time undergraduate student in arts at any 
degree-granting institution for 1958-59 was 
$550 for a full eight months. 
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courses offered, are debatable points. 
There would seem to be grounds for both 
points of view. As will be seen in the en- 
suing pages, the great majority of junior 
college-type institutions in Canada have 
been upward extensions of secondary 
schools. 

At the 1934 meeting of the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities 11 
junior colleges were reported as being in 
existence, nine situated in western Cana- 
da.® Some years earlier, in 1925, the Pro- 
ceedings of the Conference held in that 
year stated that “it became clear that this 
subject was regarded as of vital and im- 
mediate pressing importance to the uni- 
versities, and it was agreed that the Com- 
mittee on Nominations be requested to 
name a standing committee to study the 
subject of ‘Junior Colleges.’ ”’?° Some of 
this importance was no doubt due to the 
fact that during the 1920’s there was ac- 
tivity in some provinces regarding the re- 
organization of secondary education into 
junior and senior high schools, and in at 
least one province, Ontario, the idea of 
public junior colleges was discussed in re- 
lation to this reorganization.™ 

Little action with respect to the estab- 
lishment of junior colleges was forthcom- 


® Proceedings, Sixteenth National Confer- 
ence of Canadian Universities, 1934, p. 67. 
There was one other, the Nova Scotia Agricul- 
tural College, and probably at least one or more 
classical colleges or other institutions. 

10 Proceedings, Tenth National Conference 
of Canadian Universities, 1925, p. 14. 

11 Peter Sandiford, “Junior High Schools and 
Junior Colleges’, Queen’s Quarterly, Vol. 34 
(April, 1927), pp. 367-383. Comments on this 
article appear on pp. 477-480 of the same 
issue. See also: Province of Ontario, Report of 
the Minister of Education for the Year 1927 
(Toronto: Printer to the King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty, 1928), p. vi. 
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ing, although in 1924 the Senate of the 
University of Saskatchewan had author- 
ized recognition of the work of junior 
colleges in the province to the extent of 
not more than the first two years of the 
arts course. At that time students could 
enter the University with junior matricu- 
lation standing. The University calendar 
for 1925-26 noted that four institutions 
had made inquiries about recognition,’ 
and in the 1926—27 calendar it was noted 
that four, including one not previously 
mentioned, had been recognized.** All 
were upward extensions of high schools. 
By 1929, seven institutions, all but one 
private church-related, had been recog- 
nized. 


PRIOR TO 1925 


Before the Saskatchewan venture, there 
were very few institutions that might be 
termed junior colleges. Those that existed 
were widely scattered, from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic coasts. They included Vic- 
toria College in British Columbia which 
from 1903 to 1907 had given one year of 
Arts and Science and from 1908 to 1915, 
two years and which was, at the time, 
affiliated to McGill University in Mon- 
treal, Quebec, about 2,500 miles away. 
Junior college work in Arts and Science 
and Engineering was also given in Van- 
couver in British Columbia from 1899 to 
1915. In the latter year the Vancouver 
institution, previously affiliated with Mc- 
Gill, became the degree-granting Univer- 
sity of British Columbia. These two col- 
leges began as a result of an 1894 amend- 
ment to the Public School Act of the prov- 


12 Calendar of the University of Saskatche- 
wan, Session, 1925-26, p. 199. 

13 Calendar of the University of Saskatche- 
wan, Session, 1925-26, p. 139. 
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ince which empowered the four existing 
high schools in the province to affiliate 
with any of five specified eastern Ca- 
nadian universities. Victoria College was 
closed in 1915 and since 1920, when it 
reopened as an affiliate of the University 
of British Columbia, has offered junior 
college work in several fields.1* The Col- 
lege now gives a limited amount of third 
year work and will soon provide a full 
program leading to the B.A. and B.Ed. 
degrees. 

One other institution offered junior col- 
lege work in British Columbia in the 19th 
century. Whetham College, a private in- 
stitution in Vancouver, gave two years of 
arts and science from 1890, when it was 
founded, to 1893, when it was closed. 

In eastern Canada the provincially- 
controlled Nova Scotia Agricultural Col- 
lege was founded by an act passed in 
1899.5 The College gave two years of 
college-level work in agriculture begin- 
ning in 1905, the year in which it was 
formally opened, and continues to do so 
today. Another provincially-controlled in- 
stitution in the East, Prince of Wales Col- 
lege, established by provincial charter in 
1860 in Canada’s smallest province, 
Prince Edward Island, has at present a 
four-year academic program, including 


14 Victoria College Calendar, 1958-59, p. 7; 
The University of British Columbia Calendar, 
1958-59, p. 53; Harry T. Logan, Tuum Est— 
A History of the University of British Columbia 
(Vancouver: The University of British Colum- 
bia, 1958), pp. 13-53; Statutes of the Province 
of British Columbia 57 Victoria 1894, Chapter 
46, Section 6, p. 236. 

15 The Statutes of Nova Scotia: 62 Victoria 
1899, Chapter 7, pp. 34-35. The act was en- 
titled “An Act to Provide for an Agricultural 
College, and for the Further Encouragement 
of Creameries.” 
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two years of secondary school and two of 
university-level work. While the fourth 
year was not added until 1933, earlier 
graduates from the three-year academic 
course could, if their marks were high 
enough, enter the third year of a four-year 
degree course at other universities in the 
Maritime provinces. Even in the 19th cen- 
tury advanced standing of one year was 
given to graduates of the College, and in 
1875 and perhaps earlier, college level 
work was given.’® 

In the Province of Quebec, McGill 
University, as well as having affiliates 
many miles distant, had at least one affili- 
ated junior college, long since discontin- 
ued, in its own province. There would also 
have been several French classical colleges 
which would have qualified as junior col- 
leges in the early part of the present 
century. 

The above is a brief review. Several 
other institutions of junior college status 
rose and fell in Canada, while others, now 
full four-year colleges or universities, 
grew from one-, two-, or three-year in- 
stitutions. 


1925 AND LATER 


If the development of junior colleges 
had been somewhat spotty before 1925, 
the progress after that date was, until 
very recently, almost equally as unspec- 
tacular. The National Conference of Ca- 
nadian Universities Committee was dis- 
solved at the 1928 meeting. While it had 


16 This information was gleaned from various 
issues of the Calendar of Prince of Wales Col- 
lege and Normal School, the Calendar of Dal- 
housie University, the Annual Report on the 
Public Schools of Prince Edward Island, and 
through correspondence with the Principal of 
the College. 
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reported progress to the Conference a 
year earlier, no report of the Committee 
was recorded in the proceedings of either 
of the two meetings. 

British Columbia: In British Columbia 
there are at present three junior colleges. 
One, Victoria College, soon to become a 
four-year college, has already been men- 
tioned. Another, Notre Dame College, a 
private co-educational Roman Catholic 
college at Nelson, is one of two Canadian 
colleges affiliated to American institu- 
tions. The third, Royal Roads, a federal 
military college, prepares students for the 
Royal Military College of Canada. 

Permissive legislation was passed by the 
British Columbia legislature in 1958 for 
the formation of two types of colleges 
which would be affiliated to the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia: those organized 
directly by the province (provincial col- 
leges) and those organized by school dis- 
tricts (school district colleges).17 The 
legislation states that the school district 
colleges may offer the first and second 
years of university work only. It does not 
specifically limit the offerings of the pro- 
vincial colleges to two years.'* Following 
the passing of this legislation, there has 
been a certain amount of activity in vari- 
ous parts of the province that could result 
ultimately in the formation of one or more 
junior colleges. 

Alberta: The Senate of the University 
of Alberta considered the potential junior 
college situation in that province in 1930, 
and in the following year Mount Royal 
College in Calgary became affiliated with 


17 Statutes of the Province of British Colum- 
bia, 6—7 Elizabeth II, 1958, Chapter 42, Sec- 
tion 17 (p), (0), p. 222. 

18 Jbid., Section 2 (1), pp. 211-212. 
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the University.’® This affiliation has con- 
tinued, although the University has also 
established a separate junior division in 
Calgary, and it is expected that it will 
shortly become a full undergraduate di- 
vision of the University. Apart from two 
small church-related and independent 
colleges offering some junior college 
work, it was not until 1957 that further 
progress was made in Alberta in the estab- 
lishment of junior colleges. In that year 
the Lethbridge Junior College was 
formed and began giving one year beyond 
senior matriculation. Affiliated to the 
University, it was formed by eight local 
school boards in the vicinity. 

In 1958 legislation was passed in an act 
providing for the establishment of public 
junior colleges by one or a group of local 
school boards “for the purpose of teach- 
ing subjects of university level not higher 
than. . . the first year beyond University 
of Alberta matriculation . . ., or for the 
purpose of teaching other subjects of a 
general or vocational nature not provided 
in the high school curriculum of the 
Province.”*° The act specified that these 
institutions must have the words “Junior 
College” in their names. It will be noted 
that the act allows for such a college to 
give only terminal work, rather than uni- 
versity-transfer courses, although it fur- 
ther provides that the Board of Gover- 
nors of the University of Alberta must ap- 
prove the affiliation of any public junior 
college to the University before it may be 
established.2* In 1959 a bill was intro- 


19 John Macdonald, The History of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, 1908-1958 (Toronto: W. J. 
Gage, Limited, 1958), pp. 37-38, 45. 

20 Statutes of the Province of Alberta, 7 
Elizabeth II, 1958, Chapter 64, p. 325. 

21 [bid., p. 326. 
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duced which proposed to amend the act 
to give the college boards power to raise 
funds for capital expenditures through 
the issuing of debentures, and to change 
somewhat the ways in which school 
boards might join or withdraw from a 
junior college.?? Negotiations are at pres- 
ent underway for the establishment of a 
college at Camrose. 

Saskatchewan: In 1958-59 there were 
four junior colleges functioning in Sas- 
katchewan—the same number as in 1926, 
although not the same institutions. Three 
of the four are church-related and have 
university-grade enrollments of less than 
50. The other, Regina College, originally 
church-related and now a provincially- 
controlled institution, has a somewhat 
larger student body. The fact that the 
University of Saskatchewan now requires 
senior matriculation for admission has no 
doubt had some effect on the develop- 
ment of local junior colleges in the 
province. At least two of the former col- 
leges still exist as high schools and give 
senior matriculation work. 

In 1932 the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching was asked 
by the University of Saskatchewan to re- 
port on the request of Regina College to 
be raised to four-year status.?* While the 
request was subsequently refused, the re- 
port contained interesting observations on 
the role of junior colleges and on the ad- 
visability of decentralizing higher educa- 


22 5th Session, 13th Legislature, Alberta, 7 
Elizabeth II, 1959, Bill 100, “A Bill to Amend 
the Public Junior College Act.” 

23 W. S. Learned and E. W. Wallace, Local 
Provision for Higher Education in Saskatche- 
wan (New York: The Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, Bulletin No. 
27, 1932). 
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tion within a province. It would appear 
that it had some bearing on the lack of 
development of junior colleges in western 
Canada for many years, although it must 
be borne in mind that in 1932 the depres- 
sion was present, and university attend- 
ance was much less than it is today. It was 
not until 1945, with the influx of war 
veterans, that enrollment increased to any 
great degree over that of the 1930’s. 
Manitoba: No junior colleges are in 
operation in Manitoba, although in 1933 
a recommendation was made by a repre- 
sentative of the Carnegie Foundation that 
a part of the University of Manitoba, 
located on a site in downtown Winnipeg 
about six miles from the university cam- 
pus, be developed as a junior college.** 
This was not forthcoming, although for 
some years following this site was referred 
to as the junior division of the university. 
Ontario: Apart from some discussion in 
the 1920’s, it was not until 1950 that any 
strong province-wide demand was made 
in Ontario for public junior colleges. 
Prior to that date several small church- 
related colleges were in existence, either 
giving some work preparatory to theologi- 
cal training or giving arts work in affili- 
ation with a degree-granting institution. 
The Royal Military College of Canada, 
which gave work up to and including the 
third year of a four-year degree course, 
was also in this category. In 1950 a pro- 
vincial Royal Commission on education 
made several recommendations regarding 
the establishment of junior colleges in the 
province. For many years Grade 13 had 
been the senior matriculation level, and it 


24W. L. Morton, One University—A His- 
tory of the University of Manitoba, 1877-1952, 
McClelland and Stewart, Limited, Publishers, 
1957, pp. 155-156. 
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was proposed that a new 6-4-3 plan be 
put into operation. The second of the top 
three years, all of which were to be given 
by the junior colleges, was to correspond 
to the senior matriculation year. Thus one 
year of secondary schooling would be 
eliminated, 


The Royal Commission recommended : 

“(a) that local education authorities be re- 
quired to establish and operate junior col- 
leges, or junior college departments in con- 
junction with secondary schools, providing 
two-year university-preparatory and voca- 
tional courses, and, where the need is dem- 
onstrated and it is physically and economically 
possible so to do, three-year university-pre- 
paratory courses, preferably in a junior col- 
lege operated as a distinct unit, for all stu- 
dents resident in their areas who have 
qualified for entrance and desire to attend; 

“(b) that attendance at junior colleges be 
voluntary and on a full time day basis; 

“(c) that general legislative grants be paid 
on the approved costs of operating such junior 
colleges and junior college departments.”?5 


Other recommendations were made re- 
garding the courses to be given at these 
colleges. They were to be either univer- 
sity-preparatory or vocational. Certain 
prescribed and optional courses were also 
recommended.”® 

Following the Royal Commission re- 
port the then President of the University 
of Toronto, Dr. Sidney E. Smith, dis- 
cussed the situation in his annual report 
for the 1951-52 academic year. He of- 
fered four principles for the planning of 
these institutions in Ontario. 


“First, junior colleges should be clearly dif- 
ferentiated from degree-granting institutions 
of higher learning, and they should be located 


25 Report of the Royal Commission on Edu- 
cation in Ontario, 1950, pp. 56-58. 
26 Jbid., pp. 117-121. 
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in areas remote from universities. Secondly, 
their courses should be unpretentious in scope 
and thorough in execution, with standards 
high enough to command the genuine respect 
and recognition of their students, their teach- 
ers, the universities, and the public. Thirdly, 
their programs of general education should be 
so planned that their courses could be termi- 
nal for some of their students, thus providing, 
for a larger proportion of young people, gen- 
eral education beyond the secondary school. 
For other students, their programs should em- 
brace basic courses required for university 
entrance or advanced standing Fourthly, it 
should always be possible for students to pro- 
ceed to universities directly from secondary 
schools without attending junior colleges.”?7 


Little action regarding these institu- 
tions has been forthcoming to date, al- 
though the Province of Ontario has estab- 
lished one junior college (the Lakehead 
College of Arts, Science and Technology) 
giving both academic and technical work. 
It has also established or expanded several 
post-high school technical institutes since 
the publication of the Royal Commission 
report. 

Quebec: Junior colleges in the Province 
of Quebec are, with the exception of one 
federal military college, the College mili- 
taire royal de Saint-Jean, mainly church- 
related French Classical colleges. They 
are widely scattered in many cities, towns, 
and villages. 

Atlantic Provinces: Two junior colleges 
in the Atlantic Provinces have already 
been mentioned, the Nova Scotia Agri- 
cultural College and Prince of Wales Col- 
lege. There are two others in Nova Scotia, 


27 University of Toronto, President’s Report 
for the Year Ended June 1952 (Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1952), pp. 3-4. Other 
discussions regarding the establishment of jun- 
ior colleges appear in the Report of 1948 (pp. 
3-4) and the Report of 1954 (pp. 2-3). 
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both affiliated to degree-granting univer- 
sities and both giving high school as well 
as junior college level work. One school, 
Xavier Junior College, affiliated to St. 
Francis Xavier University, is a co-educa- 
tional college at Sydney. The other, the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart in Halifax, 
is affiliated to Dalhousie University and 
gives two years of arts from junior ma- 
triculation to young women. The other 
junior college in this area, College de 
?Assomption at Moncton, New Bruns- 
wick, gives two years of arts to men and is 
affiliated to the Universite Saint-Joseph. 

In Newfoundland, the present Memori- 
al University of Newfoundland began in 
1925 as a junior college. In 1949, when 
Newfoundland became the tenth Canadi- 
an province, the institution became de- 


gree granting. 
The future 


While junior colleges have existed in 
Canada for some time they have not as 
yet had the impact that such institutions 
in the United States have had. There are 
several reasons for this state of affairs, 
among which are (1) the fact that the 
percentage of the college-age population 
in attendance at Canadian institutions of 
higher education is much less than in the 
United States ;?* (2) the built-in first year 
of college in the public school system; (3) 


28 Full-time university-grade enrollment in 
Canada for the 1958—59 regular winter session 
is estimated at 94,400. This represents less than 
10 per cent of the age group 18-21. It should 
be noted, however, that the enrollment includes 
only full-time university level students, and 
thus the figure cannot be compared with most 
American statistics. The Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Education publication, School 
and Society, contains an annual report of full- 
time American enrollment. 
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the fact that there has been to date no 
systematic national investigation of 
needed facilities for higher educaton to 
parallel, for example, the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education which 
followed the last war; and (4) the fact 
that the junior college was not, until quite 
recently, considered in both its academic 
and technical roles, but was rather con- 
sidered as part high school and part col- 
lege and as a result was neglected by both. 

When provincial legislation, as for ex- 
ample in the western provinces of Canada, 
has limited degree-granting institutions to 
one (apart from those granting degrees 
only in theology), there is a strong case 
for local junior or community colleges, or 
both. Indeed, as previously noted, several 
provinces have made provision for them. 
In eastern Canada the situation is dif- 
ferent. There, degree-granting institutions 
abound in relation to the number in the 
West, and new institutions seem to strive 
either to reach degree-granting status or 
to offer full undergraduate work, with de- 
grees in this latter case being granted by 
another institution. While in all provinces 
the extra year of high school might hinder 
the development of distinctive two-year 
junior colleges, it could just as easily argue 
for a further year of schooling connected 
in some way with the high schools, or as 
suggested on more than one occasion, for 
a re-distribution of the high school cur- 
riculum. 

As is the case in the United States, 
Canada faces the prospect of a greatly in- 
creased enrollment of university students 
in future years. Associated with this in- 
crease will be a demand for many more 
teachers. The establishment of more jun- 
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ior colleges would seem to be an ideal way 
in which to meet some of the problems 
that the larger student population will 
produce. As feeders for the universities, 
the colleges could give more individual in- 
struction and guidance to freshman and 
sophomore students, while at the same 
time freeing the larger universities of the 
difficulties associated with large classes at 
these levels, and thus allowing them to 
concentrate on upper-year work. Some 
authorities in the United States feel that 
the greatest expansion of enrollment in 
the near future will be in the public junior 
colleges. While this cannot be the case in 
Canada unless more of these colleges are 
established, there are indications in some 
provinces that this may occur. 

Equally important in meeting the ex- 
panding enrollment, and the associated 
problems relating to new staff, is the fact 
that persons with the master’s degree, if 
they have other necessary qualifications, 
seem quite acceptable for junior college 
teaching posts. Prospects in Canada are 
that there will not be nearly enough Ph.D. 
graduates to meet the demand for new 
university teachers. The junior college 
could thus serve an important and useful 
role both in relation to the total higher 
education scene and to the more immedi- 
ate aims which it has adopted as its own. 

Communities without local higher ed- 
ucation facilities are mumerous, and 
throughout Canada there are many urban 
areas that could support junior colleges 
based, for example, on requirements rec- 
ommended by various American authori- 
ties. It remains to be seen what steps will 
be taken to expand Canadian facilities, 
and in what direction they will go. 
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From The Executive Director’s Desk 


EDMUND J. GLEAZER, JR. 


ON THE LAST day of 1959 the American 
Association of Junior Colleges received a 
check for $60,000 from the W. K. Kel- 
logg Foundation. The check represented 
the first payment in a financial commit- 
ment of $240,000 to be paid over a five- 
year period. Some steps have been taken 
to initiate an expanded and strengthened 
program of Association services to the 
junior colleges of the nation as a result of 
the grant. 

Miss Elizabeth S. Reed has been ap- 
pointed Director of Publications for the 
Association. For the past year she has 
been Project Director for publication of 
American Junior Colleges, 1960 edition. 
The Junior College Journal continues 
under the editorship of Professor James 
W. Reynolds at The University of Texas. 
Miss Reed is a graduate of Bradford Jun- 
ior College and has had graduate work at 
George Washington University. Her ex- 
perience includes editorial assignments on 
the Federal Register and with the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession, Central Intelligence 
Agency, and Muhlenberg Press. 

Plans are being made for meetings of 
the five research and service commissions 
at various times during 1960. Each com- 
mission has 16 members representing vari- 
ous types of junior colleges and the six 
geographical regions. Not until this year 
has it been financially possible to arrange 


for commission meetings at any other 
time than at the annual convention. 

An additional staff member will be ap- 
pointed in the Washington office to pro- 
vide staff services for the Commissions on 
Instruction, Curriculum, and Student Per- 
sonnel. William G. Shannon, Assistant 
Executive Director, has responsibilities for 
assistance to the Commissions on Ad- 
ministration and Legislation. 

Opportunity for the commissions to 
meet, plus additional personnel in the 
Washington office, will make possible pub- 
lication of materials for which there has 
been growing demand. One graphic illus- 
tration is a brochure on junior college 
teaching which was produced some ten 
years ago, and although out-of-date, it is 
the only piece of literature now available 
to mail to many young people asking 
about teaching opportunities in junior 
colleges. The Commission on Instruction 
is directing attention to this need. 

# 

National attention among educators 
and legislators is directed toward Cali- 
fornia at this time as the California legis- 
lature considers the report of the Master 
Plan for Higher Education. A constitu- 
tional amendment would be required to 
cover certain parts of the Master Plan 
such as (1) definition of functions of a tri- 
partite system, (2) creation of the State 
College Trustees, and (3) setting up a 
Coordinating Agency. 
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California educators and legislators 
have been concerned for several years 
about the greatly increasing numbers of 
students heading for colleges and univer- 
sities. How would it be possible to provide 
for proper expansion in the junior col- 
leges, state colleges, and the university? 
What admissions requirements would be 
appropriate for the various types of insti- 
tutions? How should enrollments be dis- 
tributed? On what basis should location 
of new institutions be determined? How 
can duplication of services be avoided? 
About a year ago, Assembly Concurrent 
Resolution 88 was adopted asking the Re- 
gents and the State Board of Education to 
assist in a basic study of higher education 
in California and to develop a plan “to 
meet the needs of the state during the next 
ten years and thereafter.” 

It was determined from the beginning 
that this was to be a study of concern to 
more than publicly-supported higher edu- 
cation. Two representatives were named 
to the survey team from private institu- 
tions. Dr. Arthur G. Coons, President of 
Occidental College, was chosen chairman 
of the group. Other personnel included 
two from the University of California as 
well as two persons from the state colleges 
and the junior colleges. 

Several recommendations will be of par- 
ticular interest to junior college adminis- 
trators and teachers: 


1. It was recommended that the University 
of California, the state colleges and the 
junior colleges make studies to tighten and 
standardize admissions requirements. It 
was suggested that the University of Cali- 
fornia in the future admit the top 12% 
per cent of high school graduates instead 
of the top 15 per cent; and that the state 
colleges admit the upper 3344 per cent in- 
stead of the upper 40 per cent. 
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2. It was recommended that freshman and 
sophomore students in both the University 
of California and in the state colleges 
(now about 51 per cent of the student 
body) be reduced 10 per cent by 1975. 
This reduction, plus the above recom- 
mendation, is expected to channel some 
50,000 additional lower division students 
to the junior colleges in the next 15 years. 

3. ‘Twenty-two new junior colleges were pro- 
posed. 

4. It was recommended that junior colleges 
receive more state support—not only for 
operating budgets, but for new buildings 
as well. It was also recommended that 
those areas of California not in junior col- 
lege districts be included as soon as pos- 
sible. 


The heart of the entire proposal is con- 
tained in the section defining the functions 
of the three systems of public-supported 
higher education: 


Junior Colleges—would continue to be lo- 
cally governed with minimum standards set 
up by the State Board of Education. Courses 
would include freshman and sophomore col- 
lege classes, vocational-technical courses lead- 
ing to employment, and general courses lead- 
ing to the two-year degree. 

State Colleges—would instruct in the liberal 
arts and sciences, in teacher education, and 
in professions and applied fields which re- 
quire more than two years’ work. 

University of California—would instruct in 


liberal arts and sciences, the professions, and 


exclusively in dentistry, law, medicine, veteri- 
nary medicine and graduate architecture. It 
would continue to be the primary state-sup- 
ported research agency. 


A 12-member Coordinating Agency 
would be created to advise the governor, 
the legislature and the three systems of 
publicly-supported higher education on 
matters of finance, program development 
and new campuses. This Coordinating 
Agency would consist of three members of 
the Regents, three members of the new 
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State College Trustees, three junior col- 
lege representatives and three representa- 
tives of the private institutions. 

Substantial attention is being given to 
the report of the Master Plan survey team 
not because the recommendations ought 
necessarily to be adopted in other states, 
but because the objectives of the study, 
the methods used, and the general spirit 
in which the work was carried out could 
very well be emulated in other states. The 
state of California has demonstrated 
leadership in the formulation of the Mas- 
ter Plan. Action of the legislature will be 
observed with keen interest. 

** # 

A meeting of far-reaching importance 
to the American Association of Junior 
Colleges was held in Dallas, Texas, Jan- 
uary 15-17. Under the chairmanship of 
President Marvin C. Knudson, board 
members, commission chairmen, and staff 
members considered the role of the Asso- 
ciation during the years ahead and 
examined ways of increasing the effective- 
ness of the Association in the light of its 
current and future objectives. Dr. James 
W. Reynolds, Editor of the Junior College 
Journal, and Dr. C, C. Colvert, Chairman 
of the Council on Research and Service, 
also participated in the sessions. 

President Knudson introduced the dis- 
cussions with a paper on the junior col- 
lege through the decade of the sixties. 
Other personnel reviewed the history of 
the Association, including significant proj- 
ects such as the associate degree program 
in nursing, the terminal education studies, 
and the Junior College Journal and Di- 
rectory. Commission chairmen reported 
on current activities and identified future 
directions of interest to their 16-man com- 
missions. Board members presented pa- 
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pers which dealt with services which 
Association membership had a right to 
expect of the Association. Time was given 
to a lively discussion of various issues be- 
fore the Association. 

All persons invited to attend were pres- 
ent and were unanimous in their recog- 
nition of the value of the meetings in 
planning for the important work ahead. 
A grant from the United States Steel 
Foundation made the sessions possible. 

* * 

Several important books on the junior 
college will be published during the first 
six months of 1960. American Junior Col- 


leaes, 1960 edition, is a cooperative proj- 


ect of the American Council on Educa- 
tion and the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. The fifth edition will be 
available in April. Full descriptive ex- 
hibits are presented on nearly 600 recog- 
nized junior colleges in the 50 states, 
Canal Zone, Guam, and Puerto Rico. The 
book also includes an extensive table of 
curricular offerings in 16 liberal arts and 
preprofessional fields and 31 terminal or 


“semi-professional fields. In addition to 


chapters on the history and present status 
of junior colleges, there is information 
about the standards of the regional ac- 
crediting associations, state department 
and state university recognition. 

# 

Carnegie Corporation of New York re- 
ports two books in its Series in Education. 
The Junior College: Progress and Pros- 
pects by Leland L. Medsker is to be pub- 
lished this month by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. Dr. Medsker is vice- 
president of the Center for the Study of 
Higher Education at the University of 
California at Berkeley. The Center is fi- 
nanced with Carnegie funds. The book is 
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based on a study of 76 public two-year 
institutions in 15 states chosen to reflect 
a variety of organizational patterns as well 
as a sample of privately-supported junior 
colleges. According to Dr. Medsker, “No 
unit of American higher education is ex- 
pected to serve such a diversity of pur- 
poses, to provide such a variety of educa- 
tional instruments, or to distribute stu- 
dents among so many types of educational 
programs as the junior college.” This 
book will be a most important addition 
to junior college literature and is particu- 
larly useful because of its evaluative ap- 
proach. 

The Open Door College is another pub- 
lication in the Carnegie Series. Published 
last January, the book is an examination 
by Dr. Burton Clark of one institution, 
San Jose Junior College. Dr. Clark is a 
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sociologist with the Center for the Study 
of Higher Education. Some of the special 
problems and potentialities of the junior 
college are clearly revealed through this 
case study approach. The necessity for a 
rich program of counseling is dramatical- 
ly supported, The reader will wish to re- 
member that because of the special con- 
ditions existing in the state of California 
and in the city of San Jose itself, San Jose 
Junior College may not be typical of all 
institutions of its kind. The Quarterly of 
Carnegie Corporation of New York gives 
this warning. However, the necessity of 
utilizing sociological methods in examin- 
ing the role of community junior colleges 
cannot be questioned. Dr. Clark’s study 
will provoke a good deal of wholesome 
discussion. 
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The Junior College 


EDMUND J. GLEAZER, JR. 


Los Angeles Board of Education policy 
on teacher load in the college has recently 
been clarified by Walter T. Coultas, as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of junior 
colleges. The Board statement reads: “A 
normal student-hour load ranges from 450 
to 600 hours. Compensatory assignments 
are made if the student-hour load is less 
than 450 hours.” According to Dr, Coul- 
tas the individual college has been given 
the authority to determine what these 
compensatory assignments shall be. 


* # 


Admission and retention standards for 
junior college students have been tight- 
ened by the State Board of Education in 
California. A student must maintain a 1.5 
(C—) average to remain in a junior col- 
lege. The first semester he fails to main- 
tain the standard he is placed on proba- 
tion for one semester. The second semester 
he fails to reach the minimum he may be 
excluded from the college. Dr. Stanley 
Warburton, Associate Superintendent, Di- 
vision of Extension and Higher Educa- 
tion, has stated that Los Angeles adopted 
more stringent requirements in June, 


1957. The Los Angeles colleges require a 
2.0 (C) grade average instead of the 1.5. 
* # 

Ground-breaking ceremonies for the 
first building of the Gulf Coast Commu- 
nity Junior College (Florida) were held 
near the beginning of this academic year. 
The new science building, being erected 
on beautiful St. Andrew Bay, Panama 
City, Florida, will include classrooms, 
laboratories, art rooms, library, physical 
education accommodations, student cen- 
ter, administrative offices and facilities for 
terminal, technical and adult programs. 

Only a program on a drawing board 
this time two years ago, and with 181 
students attending the first semester of 
operation in the fall of ’57, Gulf Coast 
Community College is an expanding, 
thriving institution with new construction 
and more than 400 students. 

** # 


Dr. William L. Perry, President of the 
Corning Community College, Corning, 
New York, attended as a faculty member 
the Fourth Annual Management Seminar 
on Company Contributions at the Prince- 
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ton Inn, Princeton, New Jersey. The 
Seminar, attended by 60 participants, was 
sponsored by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. There was full discussion 
of the two-year college and its contribu- 
tion to higher education, as well as ways 
and means of supporting the two-year 
college, whether private or public. 
* * 

Lower Columbia Junior College 
(Washington) has been selected by the 
Boeing Airplane Company as the location 
for a pilot study in industry-college co- 
operation in technical education. A Boe- 
ing engineer is serving as industrial co- 
ordinator between his firm and the junior 
college and is on campus this year. The 
engineer, in addition to his coordinating 
and instruction assignments, will work 
with Robert L. McKee, director of voca- 
tion-technical education at LCJC, and 
others in developing technical institute 
curriculums suited to the needs of modern 
industry. 

# 

Christian College, Columbia, Missouri, 
has announced that invitations to a 
limited group of high school students with 
records of superior scholarship are being 
extended by the college as part of the re- 
cently adopted Early Official Acceptance 
Plan. 

The plan, which Christian College is 
pioneering in the Midwest, eliminates un- 
certainty of acceptance and reserves space 
for the student in the residence hall of her 
choice. Pre-enrollment guidance services 
are improved as a result of an early de- 
cision on admission. The program is for 
superior students who have completed a 
minimum of five semesters of high quality 
work in high school and who rank in the 


upper third of their class. Other qualities 
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are ascertained through references. The 
plan was extended for the first time last 
year to high school seniors, most of whom 
accepted and are currently first-year stu- 
dents at Christian. Now high school jun- 
iors have received invitations. 


Averett and Virginia Intermont Col- 
leges held a joint pre-school workshop for 
faculty under the direction of Presidents 
Curtis Bishop and Floyd Turner. Time 
was given to small group sessions attack- 
ing the question “What qualifications 
should a teacher have to teach in a 
church-related junior college?” After 
much discussion there was general agree- 
ment on five broad areas of qualities: 


I. Academic 
A. Knowledge of subject matter and re- 
quired degree 
. Continuation of study 
. Creativeness 
. Desire to teach 
. Understanding of the principles of 
learning 
. Recognition of personal limitations 
II. Civic 
A. Should be a good citizen 
B. Should take part in civic and church 
programs, but not to the extent of 
hindering teaching 
C. Should be a good neighbor 
III. College 
A. Student 
1. Interested in student activities 
2. Eager and willing to counsel with 
students 
3. Able to communicate with the 
junior college age group and to 
understand the needs of the stu- 
dent 
4. Able to create a pleasant, en- 
thusiastic atmosphere in the 
classroom 
5. Respectful of the student as a 
human being 


6. Able to moderate a classroom 
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discussion and _ still maintain 
discipline 
B. Faculty and Administration 
1. Cooperate with fellow faculty 
members and with the adminis- 
tration 
2. Avoid gossip about colleagues 
C. Know objectives and philosophy of 
the college 
D. Have loyalty to the college 
IV. Personal 
. Neat in appearance and_ well- 
mannered 
. High moral standards 
. Emotional stability 
. Honest and truthful 
. Adaptability 
Good health and strong physical 
stamina 
. Pleasing personality and a sense of 
humor 
. Humility 
. Realistic approach to life 


V. Religious 
A. Should be a Christian 
B. Should be strong spiritually 
C. Should be broad-minded 
D. Should recognize all forms of re- 
ligious thinking 


> 
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Cabrillo College (California), named 
after the Spanish discoverer of California, 
opened its doors this past fall for the first 
time. It became the 64th public junior 
college in the state and serves the citizens 
of the Santa Cruz and Northern Monte- 
rey Counties. Organized in the fall of 
1958, following the successful election to 
establish the institution, Cabrillo is now 
operating in temporary facilities on the 
W.itsonville high school campus. Antici- 
pated enrollment for the fall of 1959 was 
350 full- and part-time students; nearly 
800 greeted the staff of 15 instructors and 
three administrators. Dr. Robert E. Swen- 
son, formerly of Long Beach City College, 
is President and District Superintendent. 
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A seven-member Board of Trustees is 
currently engaged in planning for the 
permanent site for the college. Board and 
staff have designated September, 1962, as 
a tentative date for completion of the 
permanent campus. 

* * 

Averett College in Danville, Virginia, 
celebrated its one hundredth birthday as 
an educational institution with a week- 
long program, Activities included dedi- 
cation of a new auditorium-gymnasium. 
A campaign is underway for $350,000 to 
provide a new dormitory and food service 
facilities. The school began as Union Fe- 
male College in 1859 with 40 boarders. 
It celebrated its centennial with 350 stu- 
dents and a number of applicants for 
which there was no room. The trustees are 
preparing for larger enrollments. The 
man behind the Averett development 
program is Dr. Curtis V. Bishop, who has 
been the college’s president for 29 years. 

Twenty-one Methodist-related junior 
colleges reported an average increase in 
enrollments this year over last year of 7.6 
per cent. Largest increase was 38.7 per 
cent at Ferrum Junior College, Ferrum, 
Virginia. Methodist universities had an 
enrollment increase of 3.4 per cent and 
the senior colleges, 3.1 per cent. Some 
junior colleges are operating at a maxi- 
mum enrollment level and will show no 
increase. An example is Centenary Col- 
lege at Hackettstown, New Jersey, with 
a capacity of 546 students and exactly 
that number enrolled during the past two 
years. 


Contra Costa College and Diablo Val- 
ley College, both located in Contra Costa 
County, California, prepare reports every 
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two years on certain general characteris- 
tics of the student body, both day and 
evening. According to George J. Faul, 
Director of Contra Costa College, the 
studies give consideration to the back- 
grounds, socio-economic status, previous 
education, aspirations, and abilities of the 
student body. Basic questions about the 
student body are answered relative to cur- 
riculum, planning, instruction, counsel- 
ing, and interpreting the college to the 
community. 

Of 1,709 students enrolled in regular 
day classes, 63.5 per cent are men and 36.5 
per cent, women. Only 42.7 per cent of 
the students were born in the state of Cali- 
fornia, Almost one-fourth of the parents 
of these students have an occupational 
classification of craftsman and foreman. 
An additional 11.7 per cent of the parents 
are in the clerical and office worker occu- 
pations. Almost 10 per cent are profes- 
sional and technical in occupation. 

Forty per cent of the students were 19 
years of age and under. Thirty-nine per 
cent were from 20 to 30 years old. Sev- 
enty-four students were 41 to 50 years of 
age and 24 were 51 and over. Thirty per 
cent of the women and 21.5 per cent of 
the men were married. 

The report also includes comparison of 
entering students of 1956 and 1958 on the 
basis of scores on the A.C.E. test in 1956 
and the C.Q.T. test in 1958 of academic 
aptitude on National Junior College 
norms. 

& 

The community of Sheridan, Wyoming, 

has dedicated the new million dollar 
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campus of Sheridan College. New con- 
struction is the result of the generosity of 
Whitney Benefits, Count Thorne-Rider 
and citizens of the Northern Wyoming 
Community College district, Whitney 
Benefits and Count Thorne-Rider each 
gave $250,000 toward construction, while 
voters of the district approved bonds for 
the other $500,000. The college has its 
first real home of its own. Prior to this 
time it has used various buildings includ- 
ing a hospital, city hall, and other school 
structures. The new president of Sheridan 
College is Dr. Alfred M. Philips, formerly 
of Grays Harbor College, Aberdeen, 
Washington. 
% # 

Both Trade-Tech and Pasadena City 
College (California) are offering what 
appears to be a unique course. It is de- 
signed for power plant operators, tech- 
nicians and maintenance personnel who 
are employed in the power generation 
and distribution and maintenance fields. 
The course covers the commercial de- 
velopment of nuclear energy, some princi- 
ples of atomic structure and radiation, 
energy from matter, nuclear fuels, reac- 
tors and reactor control, and radiation 
protection methods. 

The Stanford Research Institute, 
which had prepared the outline for the 
course at the request of the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, recently published 
a report on the results of the classes en- 
titled, “Trial Presentations of a Nuclear 
Energy Training Course in Two Adult 
Vocational Education Programs.” 
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Higher Education: The Year Book of 
Education, 1959, edited by George Z. 
F. Bereday and Joseph A. Lauwerys 
(xiii + 520 pp.; World Book Co.). 


The twenty-first issue of The Year Book 
of Education, 1959, constitutes a crazy- 
quilt of international educational atmos- 
pheres in higher learning that stretches 
from North America to Asia and from 
Europe through Africa to Latin America. 
The pattern consists of a patchwork of 
articles and selected case studies which the 
editors sew together in an effort to ex- 
amine many crucial problems of higher 
education. The border of the quilt is made 
of historical, social, and philosophical 
threads calculated to outline the mounting 
perplexities of expanding educational re- 
sponsibilities in an age of revolutionary 
scientific and technological growth. This 
enormous undertaking is accomplished by 
dividing the 520-page book into the fol- 
lowing five sections: (1) Adaption of 
University Traditions; (2) The Present 
Position of Professional Studies in Higher 
Institutions; (3) Problems of Control, 
Finance and Organization; (4) Academic 
Freedom; and (5) Relations Between 
Institutions of Higher Learning and Other 
Institutions. 
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Section I describes the evolution of 
institutions of higher learning from me- 
dieval times to the present. From the tra- 
ditionally narrow university restrictions 
characteristic of European academic con- 
cepts of “knowledge for the sake of knowl- 
edge,” to the pragmatic inclination of 
North America, the articles illustrate only 
too clearly the hardships experienced by 
universities in their efforts to adapt to 
changing times and needs of society. Even 
the question of educational “purpose” 
seems to vary among the several nations 
considered. The reasons for such diver- 
gency of views range from inbred tradi- 
tion on the one hand to rapid innovation 
on the other. 

Section II is concerned with the inter- 
national problem of whether or not the 
traditional liberal arts institutions should 
expand their facilities to accommodate the 
imposing array of new technological sub- 
jects. Should they fail to expand and meet 
the exigencies of our age, separate facilities 
in the form of technical institutions will 
be forced to provide for the mounting 
demands of the modern world. If the 
universities continue to absorb techno- 
logical courses, how far should they be 
developed, and what would be the result- 
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ing relation between the liberal and the 
technical studies? The authors dwell on 
these and other disturbing questions con- 
cerning the academic and social conse- 
quences of the present “swing to tech- 
nology.” 

Section III reveals that the dilemma of 
meeting the demands of society is closely 
related to the ability to finance expanding 
educational programs. The issue of 
whether or not to limit the number of stu- 
dents collides with the basic concepts of 
social justice which demand equal oppor- 
tunity for all. This ideal is confronted with 
the question of federal aid which in turn 
has to be defended against the allegation 
that government assistance may mean 
federal controls and perhaps ultimate loss 
of university academic autonomy. Topic- 
ally, this section blends easily into Section 
IV which concerns the subject of aca- 
demic freedom. 

At this point the reader will run into a 
barricade of problems relating to tradi- 
tional university freedoms as well as ques- 
tions of the future availability of indi- 
vidual educational opportunity. These 
issues are contrasted with the growing 
public cry for increased higher education 
in numerous fields. Can a program of 
such large proportions maintain the tra- 
ditional academic standards and, equally 
important, can it be adequately financed? 

The final section of this comprehensive 
study is devoted to defining the relation- 
ship between institutions of intermediate 
and higher learning, and the numerous 
social and economic factors which influ- 
ence and help mold the pattern of uni- 
versity development. The demands of 
modern industry, commerce, government, 
and education help formulate university 
policy as surely as the universities help 
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determine social, economic, and other 
policies for the nation. 

As this distinguished series of writings 
comes to an end, the reader becomes fully 
cognizant of the perplexing and deper- 
sonalizing forces of modern society. The 
sheer bulk, variety, and complexity of the 
world’s educational problems presented 
in this volume of riddles and prophesies 
should be enough to challenge and stimu- 
late our minds and assist us in developing 
wisdom to deal with the educational root- 
lessness of this era. 

Luts M. Morton, JR. 
Odessa College 
Odessa, Texas 


Comparative Anatomy, by William 
Montagna (397 pp.; Wiley; $6.60). 
This textbook is a direct, lucid account 

of the essential facts and understandings 

of the form and structure of vertebrate 
animals. Written in a manner that is both 
interesting and challenging, the material 
may be covered in a one-semester course 
and understood by college sophomores. 
Sound pedagogically, it introduces the 
student to the important principles of 
comparative anatomy, organogenesis, and 
embryology. Presentation of the material 
emphasizes the development of moving, 
changing systems, pointing out phylo- 
genetic relationships, the homologies and 
analogies of organ systems, the lability of 
tissues with their beautiful and delicate 
structural patterns, the unity of their 
structure and function, their functional 
adaptation, and the influence of intrinsic 
and extrinsic forces on the maintenance 
of the integrity of tissues and organs. 

Developmental background and _ perti- 

nent descriptions of basic histological 

structure give a better understanding of 
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fundamental anatomical relationships. 
While human anatomy as such is not 
stressed, the material and presentation are 
of such nature as to be well suited for 
premedical, as well as other zoological, 
studies. 

The book is divided into fourteen prin- 
cipal sections which include the general 
characteristics of vertebrates, develop- 
ment of the vertebrate body plan and the 
tissues of the body, Chordata, skin, endo- 
skeleton, muscular, digestive, circulatory, 
respiratory, excretory, reproductive, and 
nervous systems, sense organs, and en- 
docrine organs. 

In each chapter, the book usually pro- 
gresses from a general introduction of the 
topic to an explanation of developmental 
processes, continues with detailed de- 
scriptions of specific structures, gives the 
comparative anatomy of the structure for 
each class of the vertebrates, summarizes 
the significant facts and principles in the 
section, and suggests selected references 
for further reading. 

Each new name is defined the first. time 
it appears. Boldface type is used when 
introducing key words and phrases, and 
significant understandings are printed in 
italics. Clarity of presentation is facili- 
tated by the abundance of excellent illus- 
trations, many new and prepared especi- 
ally for the publication, including well- 
executed line drawings depicting struc- 
tures, stages, and relationships in a more 
precise manner than ordinarily repre- 
sented. Select photomicrographs showing 
clearly less frequently observed detail and 
choice photographs of living organisms 
add to the beauty, interest, and scope of 
the book. 

The carefully selected glossary of about 
eighteen pages defines commonly used 
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anatomical terms as well as explains Latin 
and Greek prefixes likely to be encount- 
ered in the study. It is possible that the 
indication of syllables and pronunciation 
as well as the derivation of words would 
also be helpful. The index, largely by 
subject, seems to be adequate. The ar- 
rangement, format, type, binding, and 
general appearance of the book are highly 
favorable. The publication presents in 
clear, understandable, interesting, teach- 
able form the essential facts and princi- 
ples of the comparative anatomy of ver- 
tebrate animals. 


A Laboratory Manual of Comparative 
Anatomy, by William Montagna and 
Walter Kenworthy (103 pp.; Wiley; 
$2.50). 


The Laboratory Manual of Compara- 
tive Anatomy is prepared for a one- 
semester course. The concise, carefully 
worded, and highly descriptive directions 
for dissection are arranged by systems us- 
ing the shark, Necturus, and the cat as 
the principal laboratory specimens. Ad- 
ditional materials are included in the 
study of the skeletal system. Only the 
shark and the cat are used for the nervous 
system. Amphioxus and the lamprey, am- 
mocoetes larva and adult are studied as 
examples of jawless chordates. The ma- 
terial covered includes the prochordates 
jawless vertebrates, vertebrate endoskele- 
ton, musculature, coelom, digestive, respi- 
ratory, circulatory, urogenital, and nerv- 
ous systems as well as sense organs. 
Emphasis is placed on learning to identify 
structures from written descriptions. De- 
velopment of skill in the use of instru- 
ments and the careful preparation of 
dissections are stressed, as well as uncover- 
ing, locating, and studying anatomical 
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structures, the entire procedure leading to 
the “pleasure of discovering and verifying 
things” and deriving “an appreciation of 
the perfection and beauty of the animal 
machine.” The manual is attractively pre- 
pared with a spiral binding. 

L. M. OuTTEN 

Mars Hill College 

Mars Hill, North Carolina 


Community College Education for Nurs- 
ing: An Experiment in Technical Edu- 
cation for Nursing, by Mildred L. 
Montag (McGraw-Hill). 


A report of the five-year Cooperative 
Research Project undertaken by the Divi- 
sion of Nursing Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, this publica- 
tion describes a community junior college 
study. Its purpose was to determine the 
feasibility of offering a program to pre- 
pare well-trained nurses in a shorter 
period than now is required by the tradi- 
tional nursing curriculum. Directed by 
Mildred L. Montag, the study was stimu- 
lated by the great need for nurses through- 
out the United States and the belief that 
a large reservoir of potential applicants 
to nursing schools was restricted from 
basic nursing education because of age, 
marital status, or sex. It was hoped that 
the traditional hospital-supported school, 
which had failed to produce the nurses 
required to meet the demand, could be 
supplemented or supplanted by a train- 
ing program in the community college. 

Community College Education for 
Nursing is a learned description of a de- 
tailed, meticulous piece of research carried 
on and presented in the best educational 
manner. The presentation traces the de- 
velopment of the procedures used to find 
the answers to the specific questions set up 
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by the committee. It is fortunate that this 
material is available at this time for those 
nurses who are concerned with basic ed- 
ucation in this field when nursing edu- 
cation is being examined as it never has 
been before. It is of value to the student 
who is deciding on her career and for the 
hospital administrator who will be using 
the product of this program. It is impera- 
tive that the publication be studied by all 
personnel now connected with an Asso- 
ciate in Arts degree program, or by those 
considering such a program, as well as by 
service personnel of extended campuses 
and hospitals. It is a study that will doubt- 
less have a deciding influence on future 
education for nursing. 

The director and advisory staff of the 
project wished to know if graduates of 
such a program would be able to qualify 
for licensure, meet the requirements of the 
junior college for an A. A. degree, per- 
form semi-professional functions at a reg- 
istered nurse level under supervision, and 
be prepared to become competent nurses. 
Specific problems with which the commit- 
tee was concerned were as follows: obiec- 
tives of this type of program; organiza- 
tion of good learning experiences: facili- 
ties necessary: effect of general education 
and college life on the graduate: usability 
of the product; recruitment value of this 
program; kind of students who would 
select this program, with reasons for its 
selection; withdrawal ratio: performance 
of graduates; and relationship of the pro- 
gram to the college in which it might be 
operated. 

Criteria were set up for selection of 
schools to be used in the research project. 
Seven colleges, located in six states, and 
later one hospital school participated in 
the study. The report analyzes specific 
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characteristics of the pilot-program stu- 
dents in relation to age, marital status, 
sex, occupational backgrounds of fathers, 
the median A.C.E. percentile ranks on the 
national four-year college norms, rate of 
withdrawal, and reasons for selection of 
this type of nursing program. A compre- 
hensive evaluation of data involving grad- 
uates of the six pilot programs was con- 
cerned with performance on state board 
licensing examinations, preparation for 
staff nurse positions, and performance in 
relation to graduates of other types of 
programs. 

Information regarding the types of po- 
sitions, responsibilities, need for orienta- 
tion, and feelings of the two-year gradu- 
ates was obtained by questionnaires and 
interviews. Head nurse ratings in detailed 
tables show comparison with graduates 
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from other nursing programs on a check- 
list which included twenty-three items. 
These ratings in general indicated that 
“given some work experience, the gradu- 
ates of the pilot programs perform the 
functions of the staff nurse as well as 
graduates of other types of programs.” 
Evaluation of the pilot programs by the 

graduates themselves by the directors of 
nursing service are presented in Chapters 
13 and 14. The implication of the results 
of the Cooperative Research Project and 
the emphasis toward the changed philos- 
ophy involved and procedures necessary 
for the establishment of a community col- 
lege program in nursing are discussed in 
the final chapter. 

Resecca C. BoswortH 

Los Angeles City College 

Los Angeles, California 
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196Q) Books 


The Humanities in Contemporary Life 


ROBERT F. DAVIDSON and WILLIAM RUFF, University of Florida 
SARAH HERNDON and J. RUSSELL REAVER, Florida State Univ. 


1960, 656 pp., $6.95 


JANUARY 


Government and the American Economy: 1870— 
Present, Revised Edition 

THOMAS G. MANNING, Texas Technological College; ef al 

(in | 1 booklets) 1960, each 80 pp., each 85c, paper 


FEBRUARY § Masters and Masterpieces of the Short Story, 
Alternate Edition 


JOSHUA McCLENNEN, University of Michigan 
1960, 640 pp., $2.85 (probable), paper 


Interpreting Literature, Revised 


K.L. KNICKERBOCKER, University of Tennessee 
H. WILLARD RENINGER, lowa State Teachers College 


1960, 880 pp., $6.50 (probable) 


Elementary Statistics 
SIDNEY F. MACK, The Pennsylvania State University 
1960, 192 pp., $3.50 (probable) 


MARCH § Fundamentals of Present-Day English, Second 


Series, Form A 
CARLE B. SPOTTS, Pennsylvania State College, Slippery Rock 
1960, 352 pp., $2.50 (probable), paper 


APRIL @ From Atoms fo Stars: An Introduction to the 


Physical Sciences 
THEODORE M. ASHFORD, St. Louis University 
1960, 700 pp., $6.95 (probable) 


Exploring the Ways of Mankind 
WALTER GOLDSCHMIDT, Univ. of California, Los Angeles 
1960, 608 pp., $6.00 (probable) 


HENRY § Accounting Principles and Control 


LAWRENCE L. VANCE, Univ. of California, Berkeley 
HOLT 1960, 800 pp., $7.50 


AND CO., INC. 3 383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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fills a long need 
PRINCIPLES OF FINANCE 


by Dauten and Welshans 


Here is a book that is designed for the first course in finance for 
business majors. It is also an ideal textbook if only one course in 
finance is offered in a school. 


PRINCIPLES OF FINANCE adequately treats financial institu- 
tions. In addition, it discusses the functions, principles, practices, 
procedures, and problems of finance that have become important 
in our present-day economy. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27, New Rochelle,N.Y., Chicago5, SanFrancisco3, Dallas2 


mane 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? HOW IS IT PRONOUNCED? WHAT IS ITS ORIGIN? 


Seize the moment of excited curiosity 
-and consult the dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 


MORE THAN 142,000 VOCABULARY 
ENTRIES © 1,760 PAGES 


NEW |WORLD) MORE THAN 3,100 TERMS 
DICTIONARY ILLUSTRATED 


IN CLOTH, PLAIN o. $5.75 
THUMB-INDEXED, $6.75 


IN STUDENT BINDING, $3.95 


of the American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 
“The experts’ dictionary” 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cleveland and New York 
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Subscribe to— 


THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


Because: 


e America today should be well informed about the fastest 


growing phase of education. 


e It is the only national periodical devoted to the junior-college 


movement. 


Subscription price, $4.00 a year 


1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
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PRENTICE-HALL 


PUBLICATIONS 


Society and Culture 
An Introduction to Sociology 


by Francis E. Merrill with the assistance of 
H. Wentworth Eldredge 


' Clearly presented and class-tested for the be- 

inning student, this book introduces sociology 
lcsdeamaiale in a new and vital way. Depicting 
society as individuals in reciprocal relation- 
ships, the text uses this social interaction as 
its unifying theme. It treats culture, the second 
major concept, as both the product of social 
interaction and the basis for continuing inter- 
action. The third major element in the con- 
ceptual framework is personality, considered 
as the subjective aspect of culture acquired 
through interaction. Social interaction, social 
structure, social institutions, and social change 
(basic concepts derived from and based on 
social interaction) follow, ending with a dis- 
cussion of social problems in a changing 
society. By making some general implications 
for social control and social planning, the 
book finishes on a note of social interaction, 
coming full cycle to its beginning. 


Published in 1957 592 pp. Text price: $7.95 


The American Economy 


Its Origins, Development, and 
Transformation 

by E. A. J. Johnson and Herman E 
Kr 


ooss 


A complete, page-by-page rework- 
ing of their popular first volume, 
The Origins and Development of 
the American Economy, the authors 
have reconstructed and rewritten 
to present what is, in essence, a new 
book integrating basic economic 
with economic history. 
e book presents our economy’s 
dynamic growth by tracing its 
European origins, discussing the 
transplantation and adaptation of 
economic institutions and factors 
of production to the new world, 
and describing its expansion and 
progressive transformation during 
times of peace and war. Constant 
emphasis is placed on the interac- 
tion between institutions and eco- 
nomic thinking, the influence of 
geography, resources, and the fac- 
tors in production as well as the im- 
pact of better technology, wiser 
management, better labor rela- 
tions, and sounder methods of 
governmental intervention. 


Published in 1960 466 pp. 
Text price: $4.95 


The Biotic World and Man, 2nd Ed. (1958) 


by Lorus J. Milne and Margery Milne 


By relating its subject to the student and his experiences and explaining the part man 
prays in nature’s intricate balance, this book makes students want to learn more about 
iology. By entering the chapter subject through its economic aspects, the student 


becomes aware of the social ramifications of biolo 
arrangement of the plant and animal kingdoms. 


ey and sees the need for a systematic 


ollowing the discussion of values, 


a brief consideration of classification leads to the taxonomic framework, which holds 
familiar knowledge and provides a basis for later expansion. Taxonomic and anatomical 
detail has been held to a minimum. The authors believe for the student of general biology, 
allocation of time and space to the social implications of biology, particularly conserva- 


tion, is of greater ultimate importance. 


Published 1958 530 pp. 


Text price: $7.95 


To receive approval copies, write: Box 903 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey’ 
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